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SPECIAL  REPORT 


Laid-off  technical  staffers  in  search  of  jobs  face  bleak  future 


An  unprecedented  number  of  IT  professionals 

have  been  thrown  out  of  work  over  the 
past  two  years  by  a  wave  of  mergers,  a 
tough  recession  and  the  dot-com  crash. 
Unable  to  find  work,  they  are  becoming 
increasingly  frustrated  and  bitter.  Many 
see  H-1B  visa  holders  and  younger,  cheap¬ 
er  labor  as  the  primary  obstacles  to  land¬ 
ing  a  job.  One  thing  is  clear:  Job  seekers 
will  need  to  buff  up  their  skills  to  reach 
beyond  traditional  IT  boundaries  if  they 
want  to  see  the  inside  of  a  cubicle  again. 
SPECIAL  REPORT  BEGINS  ON  PAGE  6. 


SOURCE:  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE.  BASED  ON  APPLICANTS  APPROVED  TO  BEGIN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  PERIOD  FROM  OCT.  1. 
1999,  TO  FEB.  29.  2000. 

Note:  See  employment  numbers  roundup  chart  on  page  7  for  more  information. 


ORACLE  DEAL  MAY  FELL  CALIF.  IT  AGENCY 


Oversight  unit  under 
fire  over  $126M  pact 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

A  central  IT  agency  that  was 
set  up  seven  years  ago  to  over¬ 


see  the  California  state  govern¬ 
ment’s  technology  spending  is 
on  the  verge  of  being  disman¬ 
tled,  due  partly  to  its  involve¬ 
ment  in  approving  a  $126  mil¬ 
lion  licensing  deal  for  Oracle 
Corp.  databases  last  May. 


EMBATTLED  CHIEFS  TAKE  THE  STAND 


The  California  Department 
of  Information  Technology, 
which  needs  to  be  reautho¬ 
rized  by  the  state  legislature 
before  the  end  of  June,  already 
faced  a  rocky  road  because  of 
earlier  controversies.  But  a 
highly  critical  report  about  the 
Oracle  deal  that  was  released 
this  month  by  the  state  auditor 
may  have  pushed  the  IT 
agency  over  the  edge. 

Citing  the  report,  which 
Oracle,  page  16 

ONLINE  EXTRA 

To  read  the  California  state 
auditor's  report  about  the  Oracle 
licensing  agreement,  head  to  the  Web: 

www.computerworld.com/q7a1930 


Gates  threatens  to  pull 
Windows  from  market 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Microsoft  Corp.  Chairman  Bill 
Gates  was  poised  and  engaging 
as  he  delivered  a  stunning 
message  from  the 
witness  stand  last 
week:  Adopt  the 
wrong  remedies,  and  he  will 
have  to  withdraw  Windows 
from  the  marketplace. 
Moreover,  said  Gates,  the 
Gates,  page  60 


Fiorina  denies  hiding 
info  from  shareholders 


BY  BRIAN  SULLIVAN 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

A  verdict  in  the  HP/Compaq 
merger  trial  is  expected  early 
this  week  after  three  days  of 
contentious  testi¬ 
mony  in  a  court¬ 
room  here. 

At  the  heart  of  the  case  is 
whether  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
upper  management  shielded 
poor  Financial  forecasts  from 
Fiorina,  page  60 


LE6AL1MES 


THE  GOOD  NEWS  IS,  YOU  NOW  HAVE  MORE  VALUABLE 
INFORMATION  COMING  INTO  YOUR  BUSINESS  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

BUT  THEN,  THAT'S  ALSO  THE  BAD  NEWS. 


BrightStor™  Storage  Resource  Manager 

The  smart  alternative  to  managing  your  storage. 

You  never  thought  you  could  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  when  it  came  to 
critical  business  information.  But  now  the  time  has  come.  That's  why  it's  more 
important  than  ever  to  have  the  right  software.  With  BrightStor  Storage  Resource 
Manager,  you  can  finally  get  a  firm  handle  on  all  your  assets.  BrightStor™  works 
across  multiple  platforms,  protocols,  and  applications,  so  you  can  tap  into 
information  throughout  your  enterprise,  wherever  it  may  be.  As  a  result,  you  can 
truly  leverage  your  resources,  making  them  work  for  you  like  never  before.  And  the 
downside?  There  isn't  one.  To  find  out  more,  go  to  ca.com/brightstor/srm  today. 


Computer  Associates™ 
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APPREHENSION  ABROAD 

Since  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  such  as  Computer  Sciences’ 
Douglas  Brown  (left) 
have  been  grappling 
with  the  personal 
security  concerns 
associated  with  being 
an  American  on  for¬ 
eign  soil.  PAGE  36 


MINDING  THE  MESSAGE  STORE 


Users  are  clamoring  for  technologies  that 
monitor  and  manage  the  flood  of  data  created 
by  messaging  applications.  PAGE  46 
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NEWS  6 

10  Attendees  at  CA  World  find 

that  amid  the  financial  and  legal 
challenges  confronting  Computer 
Associates,  the  company  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  win  user  support. 

12  Pepsi  and  Coke  refresh  their 
distribution  and  vending  opera¬ 
tions  with  wireless  systems  built 
around  Windows-based  handhelds. 

12  A  voice/data  converged  IP 

network  that’s  being  constructed 
to  support  this  year’s  World  Cup 
event  in  Japan  and  South  Korea 
will  be  the  largest  such  network 
ever  built,  analysts  say. 

14  New  high-end  servers  from 
Unisys  and  IBM  aim  to  make  users’ 
lives  easier  by  using  partitions. 

16  Financial  services  firms  satis¬ 
fy  regulators  with  help  from  e-mail 
and  instant  message  archiving. 

Hi  For  breaking  news,  updated 

UlllUv  twice  daily,  visit  our  Web  site: 

F  i  t  www.computerworld.com/ 

1  j\  I  11\\^  q?q4000 


BUSINESS  29 

29  Regis  McKenna,  a  best-selling 

author,  says  the  practice  of  market¬ 
ing  is  changing,  and  it’s  becoming  a 
new  strategic  ground  for  IT. 

30  Being  outsourced  to  eds  has 

brought  a  lot  of  benefits  to  former 
Weyerhaeuser  regional  infrastruc¬ 
ture  manager  Blake  Self. 

34  Supply  chain  management 

systems  are  paying  for  themselves 
by  helping  companies  such  as 
Lockheed  Martin  Aeronautics  and 
American  Eagle  Outfitters  reduce 
their  labor  costs  and  speed  their 
inventory  turns. 

39  Diversity:  i.c.stars  is  a  program 
in  Chicago  aimed  at  helping  inner- 
city  youths  develop  IT  and  leader¬ 
ship  skills,  writes  Kathleen 
Melymuka. 

40  Career  Adviser:  Fran  Quittel 

counsels  a  seven-year  networking 
professional  who  wants  to  know 
what  certifications  he  should  be 
keeping  up  with. 


TECHNOLOGY  41 

41  Columnist  Nick  Petreley 

writes  that  Linux  may  really  be  on 
its  way  to  the  desktop  this  time. 

42  Provisioning  technologies 

automate  the  process  of  providing 
user  access  to  resources  —  and 
blocking  that  access  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Deployment  can  be  difficult, 
though,  users  caution. 

44  Hands  On:  A  Computerworld 
editor  finds  that  a  Windows  XP  in¬ 
stallation  can  lead  to  serious  inter¬ 
operability  headaches  and  require 
unexpected  upgrades. 

50  QuickStudy:  The  Windows 

registry  is  a  database  that  stores 
configuration  information  for  the 
operating  system  and  applications. 
Learn  more  in  this  tutorial. 

52  Security  Journal:  Security 
manager  Mathias  Thurman  learns 
that  users  are  spending  several 
hours  per  day  at  porn  sites,  but  he 
chooses  to  filter  traffic  rather  than 
reveal  the  perpetrators. 


OPINIONS  24 

24  Patricia  Keefe  says  that  with 

unemployment  in  the  IT  industry 
at  its  highest  point  ever,  employers 
should  embrace  the  concept  of 
workforce  planning. 

24  Pimm  Fox  urges  IT  to  get  be¬ 
hind  congressional  legislation  that 
could  stave  off  a  federal  IT  brain 
drain  and  possibly  help  boost  the 
government’s  technology-related 
initiatives. 

25  David  Moschella  writes  that 

some  of  IT’s  future  might  lie  in  the 
past  —  that  is,  in  four  words  from 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Among  them: 
metadata  and  taxonomy. 

62  Frank  Hayes  says  Bill  Gates 
didn’t  do  anything  to  help  lift  his 
credibility  last  week  when  he  testi¬ 
fied  in  the  latest  phase  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  antitrust  case. 
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LAYOFF  WOES 

After  reading  about  the  tough  IT 
job  market  (page  6),  share  your 
thoughts  and  experiences  in  our 
online  discussion  forum. 

www.computerworld.com/q7a1070 


GATES’ TESTIMONY 

Online  community  members 
chimed  in  after  Bill  Gates  testified 
last  week  in  Microsoft’s  antitrust 
case.  Gates  said  he  would  with¬ 
draw  Windows  from  the  market  if 
the  court  forced  him  to  produce  a 
stripped-down  version  of  the 
operating  system.  Read  the  mem¬ 
bers’  reactions. 

www.computerworld.com/q7a1920 


SECURING  ELECTRONIC 
PAYMENTS 

With  cybercrime  on  the  rise,  there 
are  several  steps  that  online  mer¬ 
chants  can  take  to  assess  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  their  current  systems,  writes 
CyberSource’s  Jeff  King. 
www.computerworld.com/ 
ecommerce 


COMING  MAY  6! 

Computerworld  launches  its  re¬ 
designed  Web  site  next  week.  You’ll 
see  streamlined  navigation,  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  better  integration  with  our 
print  edition.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.computer 


8  NEWSIT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Hard 

r  Hp* 

1  lines 

lech  workers  trying  to  find 
jobs  face  a  bleak  future 


BY  JULIA  KING 

N  interviews,  more 
than  50  CIOs,  high-tech 
hiring  managers,  re¬ 
cruiters,  consultants  and 
out-of-work  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  in  different  regions  of 
the  country  told  the  same  sto¬ 
ry:  Two  years  of  heavy  corpo¬ 
rate  merger  activity  followed 
by  the  dot-com  bust  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  downturn  in  the  economy 
have  brutalized  the  IT  job  mar¬ 
ket,  victimizing  even  veteran, 
highly  skilled  IT  professionals. 

The  result  is  the  largest  pool 
ever  of  unemployed  computer 
specialists,  who  are  alternately 
bewildered,  angry  and,  in¬ 
creasingly,  bitter.  A  harsh 
economy  has  forced  many  into 
lengthy  unemployment,  fuel¬ 
ing  two  urban  myths:  Jobs  are 
being  lost  to  less-expensive 
younger  or  foreign  workers. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  H-1B  program,  designed  to 
enable  foreigners  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  U.S.  workforce,  often 
triggers  extreme  emotions. 


TiND  SOMEONE  IN 
THE  IT  DEPARTMENT 
WHO  CAN  SPONSOR 
YOU,  [MAYBE] 

/  ^-DELIVERING 
I,  RE  >UME  TO  A  DE¬ 
CISION-MAKER  WITH 
POSITIVE  WORDS.” 

mi  MURPHY,  CIO,  ROYAL 
'  1  ‘  ‘.SLAM  CRUISE  LINES,  MIAMI 


It’s  true  that  most  H-1B  visas 
are  used  to  hire  computer 
workers,  primarily  as  systems 
analysts  and  programmers  at 
vendor  companies.  And  young¬ 
er  workers  are  clearly  a  bud¬ 
getary  bargain. 

But  efforts  to  gather  the  sta¬ 
tistics  needed  to  capture  a  full 
picture  of  the  state  of  IT  un¬ 
employment  revealed  that  in 
many  cases,  the  experts  don’t 
agree,  and  in  others,  they  don’t 
even  track  the  issue  anymore. 

Sobering  Changes 

What’s  certain  is  that  IT  em¬ 
ployment  is  changing  on  all 
fronts,  with  the  advantage  slid¬ 
ing  over  to  employers.  Experts 
don’t  expect  employment  to 
climb  back  up  to  where  it  was 
in  the  heady  dot-com  years. 
The  days  of  big  perks  and  high 
salaries  are  gone.  Job  hopping 
is  risky.  Employees  must  be 
versatile  and  flexible. 

Unquestionably,  the  brunt  of 
the  economy  has  come  down 
full  force  on  the  employee  side 
of  the  coin.  The  reasons  for 
that  are  many. 

More  than  200,000,  or  up  to 
2%,  of  the  country’s  estimated 
10.4  million  IT  workers  are 
now  jobless,  according  to  Har¬ 
ris  Miller,  president  of  the  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.-based  Information 
Technology  Association  of 
America.  The  industry  group, 
which  has  lobbied  for  H-1B  in¬ 
creases,  also  maintains  that 
there  is  a  major  shortage  of 
skilled  technology  workers. 

But  that  just  doesn’t  fly  with 
the  swelling  ranks  of  unem¬ 
ployed  IT  pros,  which  include 
plenty  of  people  like  Mark  Sco- 
ville,  a  44-year-old  software  en¬ 
gineer  with  a  computer  science 
degree  and  18  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  as  well  as  current  Unix, 


Java  and  other  skills.  Since  be¬ 
ing  laid  off  in  November  after 
three  years  at  Campus  Pipeline 
Inc.  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Scoville 
has  sent  out  hundreds  of  re¬ 
sumes  and  landed  five  inter¬ 
views,  with  no  success. 

“I  consider  the  situation 
rather  bleak,”  said  Scoville, 
who  was  told  by  one  inter¬ 
viewer  that  he’s  one  of  more 
than  2,000  qualified  but  unem¬ 
ployed  IT  workers  in  his  area. 
“This  is  the  most  difficult  peri¬ 
od  of  my  entire  career.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  I  could  have 
gone  anywhere  and  named  a 
price.  This  is  definitely  not  the 
case  now. 

“I  don’t  think  my  age  has 
been  a  factor,”  Scoville  added. 
Instead,  it’s  his  experience  level 
and  his  corresponding  higher 
salary.  “There  are  people  who 
are  very  well  equipped  coming 
out  of  schools.  They’re  fresh, 
with  quick  minds,  and  they’re 
very  inexpensive  entry-level 
people  as  opposed  to  someone 
like  me  who  has  been  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  18  years  and  de¬ 


Numbers  difficult 
to  track;  impact  of 
visas  debated 

BY  BRIAN  SULLIVAN 

It  would  be  easier  to  separate 
sheets  of  wet  tissue  paper 
pounded  flat  by  a  hammer 
than  to  separate  fact  from  fic¬ 
tion  in  the  H-1B  debate. 

Employers  say  foreign  work¬ 
ers  fill  gaps  left  by  a  dearth  of 
qualified  U.S.  residents. 

Unemployed  IT  workers 
and  their  allies  say  there’s  no 
labor  shortage.  They  claim 
that  employers  are  just  trying 
to  cut  IT  costs  and  drive  down 
wages  by  hiring  foreign  work¬ 
ers  at  lower  pay  rates. 

The  truth  lies  somewhere  in 
between,  but  clarifying  the  is¬ 
sue  is  difficult  because  emo¬ 
tions  run  high  and  statistics  are 
either  contradictory  or  dated. 
For  example,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  stopped  tracing  H-1B 
data  after  the  Sept.  11  attacks. 
Other  oft-cited  numbers  were 


mands  a  higher  salary,”  he  said. 

A  second  sizable  group  on 
the  unemployment  line  are  IT 
workers  who  have  a  wealth  of 
experience  in  a  particular  job 
or  industry  but  whose  skill 
sets  are  relatively  narrow. 
Once  a  project  is  over  or  as 
their  companies  evolve  their 
computing  infra¬ 
structures  to  in¬ 
clude  newer  tech¬ 
nologies,  they  risk 
losing  their  jobs. 

For  example, 
companies  have  se¬ 
verely  cut  back  on 
large  SAP  projects. 

Rather  than  signing 
on  for  multiyear, 
enterprisewide  implementa¬ 
tions,  the  trend  now  is  for  com¬ 
panies  to  embark  on  SAP  proj¬ 
ects  a  small  piece  at  a  time. 
Companies  with  mainframe 
needs  want  workers  whose 
skills  extend  significantly  be¬ 
yond  the  mainframe. 

Dot-com  job  cuts  also  contin¬ 
ue  to  add  significantly  to  the 
unemployment  numbers.  Many 


issued  in  1998  or  early  2000. 

Still,  the  available  data  does 
bear  out  that  H-1B  workers  are 
often  younger  and  better  edu¬ 
cated  than  their  American 
peers  and  are  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  resident  status  (see  charts, 
pages  1  and  7).  Most  H-1B  hold¬ 
ers  in  the  computer  industry 
are  hired  to  fill  systems  analyst 
and  programming  jobs.  Some 
receive  the  prevailing  wage, 
while  others  make  less  work¬ 
ing  in  job  shops.  But  the  num¬ 
bers  are  meaningless  to  many. 

“The  problem  with  the 
whole  issue  is  that  it  gets  into 
matters  of  immigration,”  said 
Robert  D.  Austin,  assistant 
professor  of  IT  management  at 
Harvard  Business  School.  “And 
that  turns  into  us  vs.  them.” 

So  it’s  not  surprising  that 
the  debate  often  drifts  into 
rhetorical  battles,  giving  rise 
to  such  unsubstantiated  ex¬ 
tremes  as  the  charge  that  all 
the  H-1B  workers  in  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  office  cheered  as  across 
the  Hudson  River  the  World 
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of  those  workers  laid  off  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  have  yet  to  find 
jobs.  Rounding  out  the  jobless 
ranks  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
consultants  and  contractors 
who  have  lowered  their  rates 
after  being  cut  from  projects. 

And  come  next  month,  all  of 
these  unemployed  groups  will 
be  competing  for 
jobs  with  a  flood  of 
new  computer  sci¬ 
ence  graduates. 

Age  Issues 

Since  younger 
workers  are  cheap¬ 
er  to  hire,  experts 
say  the  potential 
for  age  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  ever.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  re¬ 
ported  in  February  that  age 
discrimination  is  its  fastest- 
growing  type  of  complaint. 

“It’s  true  that  when  compa¬ 
nies  are  trying  to  cut  costs, 
they  tend  to  lay  off  higher-paid 
workers,  who  also  tend  to  be 
older  workers,”  said  Lisa 


Trade  Center  towers  fell. 

The  following  are  some  of 
the  arguments  on  each  side: 

■  Companies  have  created 
an  indentured  servant  class 
out  of  H-1B  visa  holders,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Norman  Matloff,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis. 

■  Companies  don’t  hire 
average  IT  workers,  but  rather 
engineers  with  advanced  de¬ 
grees,  said  Paula  Collins,  direc¬ 
tor  of  government  relations  for 

U.S.  Labor  Dept. 
Rules  for  H-1B 
Visa  holders 

■  A  company  must  compare  the 

prevailing  wage  for  a  position  to  the 
actual  wage  it  pays  other  workers  in 
similar  positions.  It  must  then  pay  the 
H-1B  holder  the  higher  of  the  two. 

■  A  company  must  post  notice  of 

its  intent  to  hire  H-1B  visa  holders  and 
inform  other  employees  and  anyone 
who  negotiates  salaries  for  them.  If 
there  is  no  one  who  negotiates  for  all 
employees,  then  the  company  must 
post  two  notices  in  places  visible  to  all 
workers  for  at  least  10  days. 

■  Companies  that  violate  these 
rules  are  subject  to  fines. 


Emotions  Run  Hot  on  H-IBs 


STAT 


337,703 

The  number  of  IT 
job  cuts  in  the  U.S. 
between  July  2000 
and  March  2002. 

SOURCE:  THE  FINANCIAL 
TIMES’  TECHNOLOGY 
JOB  WATCH 
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Guerin,  an  employment  attor¬ 
ney  and  legal  editor  at  Nolo.- 
com,  a  Berkeley,  Calif.-based 
legal  publisher.  “And  when 
they  bring  workers  back,  they 
tend  to  bring  in  younger  work¬ 
ers.  The  incentive  [to  discrimi¬ 
nate  based  on  age]  is  there.” 

Still,  some  IT  managers 
acknowledge  a  preference  for 
younger,  less-experienced 
workers  who  they  can  pay  less 
and  train  in-house. 

Looking  Ahead 

Even  as  the  economy  begins 
to  bounce  back,  new  IT  jobs 
won’t  be  added  in  significant 
numbers.  This  is  because  com¬ 
panies  have  adapted  to  operat¬ 
ing  with  tighter  resources  and 
fewer  employees  and  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  grow  labor  and  the 
other  costs  they  worked  so 
hard  to  slash. 

“Any  hiring  we’re  doing  is 
primarily  replacement  hiring 
for  people  who  have  left  the 
firm,”  said  Mike  Lowe,  vice 
president  of  staffing  at  Newark, 
N.J.-based  Prudential  Financial, 


which  employs  5,200  IT  work¬ 
ers.  “We’ll  keep  growth  under 
control.” 

Where  does  this  leave  the 
unemployed?  In  addition  to  a 
broad  array  of  skills  and  expe¬ 
rience,  management  skills  can 
help  you  get  your  foot  in  the 
door,  even  for  highly  technical 
positions.  Having  cut  out  mid¬ 
dle  managers,  companies  need 
staffers  who  can  self-manage, 
said  Ed  Jensen,  a  partner  in  Ac¬ 
centure  Ltd.’s  human  perfor¬ 
mance  practice  in  Atlanta. 

In  the  meantime,  many  un¬ 
employed  workers  like  Mark 
Scoville  will  continue  to  col¬ 
lect  unemployment.  What  he’s 
hearing  on  the  street  is  “almost 
always  the  same  story:  When 
the  economy  comes  back, 
there  will  be  jobs.  They  just 
started  saying  this  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,”  Scoville  said. 
But  he  believes  that  people 
“are  generally  more  hopeful 
than  the  reality  holds.”  ► 


Reporter  Brian  Sullivan 
contributed  to  this  story. 


human  resources  and  educa¬ 
tion  at  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 

■  Companies  would  rather 
hire  U.S.  residents  because  it 
costs  $1,000  in  fees  to  hire  an 
H-1B  holder,  said  Margaret 
Wong,  an  immigration  lawyer 
in  Cleveland. 

According  to  the  last  INS 
report  regarding  which  com¬ 
panies  hire  the  most  H-1B 
workers,  covering  October 
1999  to  February  2000,  Mo¬ 
torola  Inc.  (618),  Oracle  Corp. 
(455)  and  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 
(398)  topped  the  list  (see  chart 
at  right).  Others  in  the  top  25 
included  Intel  Corp.,  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  and  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.  Most  of  those  com¬ 
panies  wouldn’t  comment. 

Cisco  said  that  the  INS  num¬ 
bers  are  out  of  date,  noting 
that  it  has  backed  off  its  H-1B 
program  and  has  actually  done 
little  hiring  of  any  kind  recent¬ 
ly.  Layoffs  caused  by  the  down¬ 
turn  have  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  qualified  U.S.  workers  in 
the  marketplace,  Cisco  said. 

“Basically,  we  have  been  a 
user  of  the  program  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  hire  electrical  engi¬ 
neers,  all  of  whom  or  most  of 


whom  have  master’s  degrees 
or  Ph.D.s,”  said  a  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  spokesman.  Statistics  do 
show  that  more  foreign  nation¬ 
als  receive  advanced  degrees  in 
engineering,  computer  engi¬ 
neering  and  computer  science. 

In  the  2000-01  academic 
year,  foreign  nationals  took 
60.4%  of  computer  engineering 
master’s  degrees.  They  earned 
68.9%  of  computer  science  and 
51.8%  of  combined  computer 
science  and  engineering  mas¬ 
ter’s,  according  to  Richard 
Heckel,  technical  director  at 
Houghton,  Mich.-based  Engi¬ 
neering  Trends  Inc.  His  firm 
tracks  graduate  information 
from  U.S.  engineering  colleges. 
As  for  Ph.D.s,  foreigners  took 
66.1%  in  computer  engineering 
degrees,  54%  in  computer  sci¬ 
ence  and  54.3  %  in  combined 
computer  science/engineering. 

But  that  matters  only  if  you 
believe  the  companies;  Mat- 
loff,  a  vigorous  critic  of  H-1B 
visas,  says  he  doesn’t.  His  re¬ 
search  shows  that  only  1  %  of 
H-1B  holders  have  Ph.D.s  and 
only  7.5  %  have  master’s  de¬ 
grees,  though  other  research 
says  otherwise  (see  chart).  ► 


The  IT  Job  Market  by  the  Numbers 


In  an  effort  to  present  the  most  accurate  pic¬ 
ture  possible  of  the  state  of  IT  unemploy¬ 
ment  today,  Computerworld  staffers  talked  to 
researchers,  recruiters,  employment  special¬ 
ists,  academics,  government  officials,  H-1B 
experts  (both  pro  and  con),  unemployed 


workers  and  employers.  We  perused  statis¬ 
tics  back  to  1990  and  found  ourselves  virtu¬ 
ally  stymied  in  our  attempts  to  find  govern¬ 
ment  data  beyond  2000.  We  believe  the 
data  presented  here  provides  the  best  statis¬ 
tical  view  currently  available. 


THE  AVERAGE  H-1B  HOLDER 


"China:  Just  under  10% 
fCanada:  Almost  4% 


■  Computer-related  occupations  in  general 
account  for  53.5%  of  total  H-1B  petitions. 

■  60%  of  the  petitions  that  don’t  apply  to  the  cap 
were  computer-relate. 

■  Systems  analysts  and  programmers  account  for 
47.4  %  of  approved  petitions,  more  than  half  of 
which  do  not  apply  to  the  cap.  (This  comprised 
nearly  89%  of  the  people  within  the  computer- 
related  fields. ) 

■  The  median  annual  wage  reported  by  employers 
for  all  H-1B  workers  is  $50,000.  Half  of  these 
workers  are  expected  to  earn  between  $40,000 
and  $65,000.  ■  Workers  in  computer-related 
fields  had  the  fourth-largest  median  income, 
$53,000,  with  workers  expected  to  earn 
$45,000  to  $64,000.  ■  The  median  for  cap 
workers  was  $50,000;  it  was  $62,000  for 
noncap  workers. 

■  Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent:  31% 

■  Master’s  degree:  31% 

■  Doctorate:  8.1% 

■  Master’s  degree  or  higher:  31%  or  more 

SOURCE:  U.S.  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE,  BASED  ON  APPLICANTS  APPROVED  TO  BEGIN 
EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  OCT.  1.  1999 
TO  FEB.  29.  2000. 

Top  five  H-1B  employers,  October  1999  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  2000,  in  terms  of  approved  petitions: 

1.  Motorola  Inc.  618 

2.  Oracle  Corp.  455 

3.  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  398 

4.  Mastech  Corp.  389 

5.  Intel  Corp.  367 

Note:  Among  the  top  25  H-1B  employers,  which  account  tor 
slightly  more  than  17%  of  the  total  petitions  approved  during  the 
first  five  months  of  2000.  are  the  following  high-tech  companies 
and  consultancies:  PricewaterhouseCoopers,  Lucent  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  Nortel  Networks  Inc.,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc..  Com- 
puware  Corp.  and  KPMG  LLP.  IBM  ranks  35th:  AT&T.  55th. 


HIGH-TECH  EMPLOYMENT 


10.4M  Total  number  of  IT  workers 
in  the  U.S. 

9.5M  Total  number  of  IT  workers  at 
non-IT  companies 

100,000  to  200,000  Estimated 
number  of  IT  workers  currently  unemployed 
in  the  U.S.  (up  to  2%  of  the  overall  IT  work¬ 
force  of  10.4  million) 

SOURCE:  ITAA.  AN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HIGH-TECH  VENDORS 
AND  A  PROPONENT  OF  THE  H-1B  PROGRAM 


Silicon  Valley 
New  York 
Los  Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Note:  Boston  was  once  a  top  five  staple. 

SOURCE:  DICE  INC. 

IT  Unemployment  Statistics  of  Note 

50%  How  much  longer  it  takes  older  workers 
to  find  a  new  job  vs.  workers  under  30 

50%  Probability  that  mature  workers  will 
experience  a  pay  cut  in  future  endeavors 

80%  Portion  of  layoffs  due  to  some  form  of 
corporate  restructuring 

106:1  The  odds  of  finding  an  entry-level  position 
on  one  of  the  four  largest  Internet  job  boards* 

‘According  to  a  March  2002  analysis  by  outplacement  firm 
Challenger,  Gray  &  Christmas  Inc.  in  Chicago.  The  firm  arrived  at 
the  statistic  by  surveying  popular  Internet  job  sites,  where  it  tal¬ 
lied  up  a  total  of  11.291  job  listings  and  divided  them  by  this 
year's  1.2  million  spring  college  graduates. 


Outsiders 
Need  Not  Apply 


Hiring  man¬ 
agers  prefer  to 
find  candidates 
within  their  own 
companies. 


Job  seekers  in  2001 
found  positions 
through  networking 
vs.  the  Internet. 


Hiring  managers  fill 
up  to  25%  of 
openings  before 
posting  them. 


SOURCE.  U  S  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 


f  YORK  OUTPLACf  S 
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anding  an  IT  Job  in  Today's  Tough  Market 


IT  managers  and 
recruiters  offer 
concrete  tips  and 
action  items 

BY  JULIA  KING 

“Diversify.” 

That’s  James  McKnight’s 
premier  piece  of  advice  to  the 
IT  unemployed. 

Laid  off  from  his  year-old 
job  as  an  IT  contractor  in  late 
2000  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
AOL  Time  Warner  Inc.  merger, 
it  took  McKnight,  31,  nine 
months  to  land  his  current  po¬ 
sition.  He  is  now  manager  of 
systems  integration  and  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development,  an  Alexandria, 
Va.-based  designer  and  distrib¬ 
utor  of  educational  training 
materials.  He  got  the  job  after 
answering  an  ad  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

During  that  period,  Mc¬ 
Knight,  who  has  eight  years  of 
IT  experience,  said  he  sent  out 
an  average  of  eight  resumes 
per  day,  five  days  a  week,  for  a 
total  of  1,440  resumes.  He  also 
expanded  his  skills  well  be¬ 
yond  his  Microsoft  Windows 
NT  expertise  by  paying  for  his 
own  training  to  learn  Cisco 
and  Unix  technologies.  He  is 
now  certified  in  both. 

What  You  Have  to  Offer 

“You  have  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute,”  said  McKnight,  who 
also  advises  job  seekers  to 
“look  ahead  and  keep  your  eye 
on  where  technology  is  going, 
and  get  training  there.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  noted  that  a  certifi¬ 
cation  in  Linux  will  soon  be 
available  and  that  Cisco  is 
branching  out  to  offer  addi¬ 
tional  certifications. 

With  IT  unemployment  at 
..\s  highest  level  ever,  job  hunt- 
.  :  has  become  an  agonizingly 
low  process  for  thousands  of 
’Ht-of-work  IT  professionals. 
On  iverage,  it's  taking  three  to 
:-i\  months  for  IT  job  seekers 
position,  accord- 
■  ni  ago-based  outplace- 
firm  Challenger,  Gray 
nas  Inc.  To  help 


smooth  the  search,  Computer- 
world  canvassed  CIOs,  re¬ 
cruiters  and  successful  IT  job 
seekers  for  specific  tips  on 
how  to  land  a  job.  They  include 
the  following: 

■  Get  training  in  security 
technologies,  and  work  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  government  security 
clearance. 

■  If  you’re  an  experienced 
Oracle  database  administrator, 
upgrade  your  skills  to  Oracle9i 
and  lli.  That’s  where  the 
hottest  demand  is,  recruiters 
say.  Other  hot  areas  include 
network  security,  C++,  SQL 
software  and  Java. 

■  Rewrite  your  resume  to  de¬ 
scribe  your  skills  in  business 
terms.  “If  you’re  looking  for  a 
job  today  the  same  way  you 
looked  18  months  ago,  you 
need  to  change,”  said  Kather¬ 
ine  Spencer  Lee,  executive  di¬ 
rector  at  RHI  Consulting  Inc., 


Five  months  and 
hundreds  of 
resumes  yield  a 
single  interview 

BY  JULIA  KING 

Tom  Sata,  57,  was  laid  off  from 
his  $77,000-a-year  job  as  a  sys¬ 
tems  analyst  at  Invesco  Funds 
Group  Inc.  in  Denver  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Five  other  IT  workers, 
four  of  them  in  their  40s  or  so, 
were  let  go  at  the  same  time. 
They  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  five  IT  employees  who  were 
laid  off  in  September. 

Yet  less  than  a  year  before 
getting  his  pink  slip,  Sata,  who 
was  working  in  Oracle  and 
PowerBuilder  applications  at 
the  time,  was  asked  to  train  a 
new,  younger  employee  on  the 


“LOOKAHEAD 

AND  KEEP  YOUR 
EYE  ON  WHERE 
TECHNOLOGY  IS 
GOING,  AND  GET 
TRAINING  THERE.” 

RECENT  HIRE  JAMES  McKNIGHT 

an  IT  placement  firm  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  “Typically,  what  we 
see  on  resumes  is  a  little  sen¬ 
tence  that  says  ‘I’m  a  [database 
administrator],’  then  there’s  a 
laundry  list  of  technical  skills. 
The  people  getting  jobs  now 
are  not  providing  a  laundry 


software  application  that  Sata 
was  maintaining.  The  younger 
employee  wasn’t  among  either 
of  the  two  groups  laid  off. 

“I  don’t  know  if  my  age  con¬ 
tributed.  It’s  very  subtle.  It’s 
nothing  that  you  can  say  ‘That’s 
why  they  did  it,’  ”  said  Sata. 

“But  it  occurred  to  me  I  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  younger  person.” 

These  days,  Sata  purposely 
omits  many  of  his  earlier  main¬ 
frame  and  other  skills  from  his 
resume.  He  has  been  in  IT  for 
more  than  25  years,  consistent¬ 
ly  upgrading  his  skills  as  tech¬ 
nologies  have  changed. 

“I  send  out  resumes  that  are 
sort  of  shortened,”  he  said.  “It’s 
a  specific  move  so  I  don’t  look 
as  old  as  I  really  am.  Some  skills 
don’t  apply  anymore  anyway.” 

Since  October,  Sata  has  been 


“IT  S  LIKE  GOING  INTO  A 
BLACK  HOLE.  PEOPLE  SEND 
RESUMES  EVERYWHERE  AND 
YOU  NEVER  HEAR  BACK.” 

TOM  SATA,  LAID-OFF  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 


The  Picture  of  Frustration 


list.  Don’t  say  you  implement¬ 
ed  Siebel  CRM  software,  but 
[say]  that  you  were  on  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  ultimately  will  save  the 
company  millions  of  dollars  a 
year.” 

■  Shine  the  spotlight  on  any 
and  all  of  your  management, 
customer  contact  and  commu¬ 
nications  skills,  which  the  For¬ 
tune  1,000  recently  ranked  as 
the  top-two  most  desirable 
skills  in  new  hires,  according 
to  a  survey  of  150  senior  execu¬ 
tives  conducted  from  Dec.  3, 
2001,  to  Jan.  22,  2002,  by  Ac¬ 
centure  Ltd.  Technology  skills 
ranked  third  in  the  overall  list 
of  most  desirable  skills. 

■  If  you’re  a  so-called  one- 
trick  pony  who  knows  only 
mainframe  programming,  for 
example,  get  training  in  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  platforms 
and  learn  the  basics  of  net¬ 
working.  If  you  know  Novell 
networking,  learn  NT.  If  you 
know  the  NT  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  learn  Unix  and  Linux. 

■  If  you’re  an  out-of-work, 


under-30  dot-commer  who 
earned  six  figures  and  had  a 
vice  president  title,  you  must 
lower  your  expectations  and 
swallow  your  ego. 

■  Consider  working  for  the 
government,  which  is  facing  a 
crippling  shortage  of  IT  work¬ 
ers.  Federal  employees  can  re¬ 
tire  at  age  55,  and  29%  of  all 
government  IT  workers  are 
now  over  the  age  of  50,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  CIO’s  office  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  The  Washington-based 
National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  estimates  that 
the  government  will  need  to 
hire  45,000  IT  workers  over 
the  next  10  years. 

■  Keep  up  your  Rolodex,  and 
network,  network,  network.  ft 


Quick 

Link© 


Visit  our  Web  site  for  a 
10-point  survival  plan 
for  the  unemployed 
job  hunter: 


www.computerworld.com/q729286 


To  learn  about  opportunities  presented  by 
the  federal  government  brain  drain,  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/q?27918 


Feeble  Demand 


14% 


of  U.S.  IT 
executives  plan 
to  expand  their  IT 
departments  during  Q2  2002 

plan  to  reduce  their 
IT  departments 


4% 
81% 


of  CIOs  plan  no 
change  in  hiring 
_  .  .  _  activity  during  Q2, 
up  from  78%  in  Q1 2002 

SOURCE:  RHI  CONSULTING’S  POLL  OF 
MORE  THAN  1,400  CIOS  FROM  A  STRATI¬ 
FIED  RANDOM  SAMPLE  OF  COMPANIES 
WITH  100  OR  MORE  EMPLOYEES 


aggressively  sending  out  re¬ 
sumes  and  using  his  time  to 
train  himself  in  Java  and  Visual 
Basic.  In  five  months,  he  has 
landed  one  interview  —  and  he 
didn’t  get  the  job. 

“I  look  at  Internet  job  sites, 
company  Web  sites,  newspa¬ 
per  ads  and  headhunters,”  said 
Sata,  who  seems  resigned  to 
the  likelihood  that  he  won’t  be 
able  to  find  a  job  as  satisfying 
or  well  paying  as  his  previous 
one.  “I’m  looking  at  every¬ 
thing,  from  business  applica¬ 
tion  developer  to  business  ana¬ 
lyst  to  QA  tester,  so  I’ve  broad¬ 


ened  the  jobs  I’m  looking  for. 

“I’ve  also  submitted  resumes 
and  have  gotten  a  call  back 
from  companies  saying  they’ve 
received  400  resumes,”  he  said. 
But  more  often,  he  hears  noth¬ 
ing  back  at  all.  “It’s  like  going 
into  a  black  hole,”  he  said.  “Peo¬ 
ple  send  resumes  everywhere 
and  you  never  hear  back.” 

But  then  again,  that’s  to  be 
expected  in  the  current  glutted 
job  market,  Sata  said  philo¬ 
sophically.  “There’s  more  sup¬ 
ply  than  demand.  There’s  just 
more  IT  people  out  there  than 
there  are  jobs,”  he  said. 

Still,  Sata  will  continue  to 
look  for  a  job  in  IT.  But  his 
wife  has  thrown  in  the  towel. 
“She  was  in  IT  for  10  years,”  he 
said.  “Now  she’s  a  full-time  oil 
painter.”  ft 


Consultants  are  the  first 
to  go  in  hard  times,  but 
they're  the  first  to  rise 
when  a  recovery  begins: 

www.computerworld.com/q?29288 

Contributors  to  this  Special  Report 
included  writers  Julia  King,  Brian 
Sullivan,  Melissa  Solomon  and 
Richard  Saia;  editor  Patricia  Keefe; 
researcher  Gussie  Wilson;  and 
graphic  designer  Julie  D’Errico. 


Quick 

Link© 


Only  a  Xerox  Document  Centre’  shifts  your  office 
into  overdrive.  It  prints,  copies,  faxes,  scans  and  e-mails 
like  no  other.  Saving  you  time  and  money. 
There’s  a  new  way  to  look  at  it. 


Performance  proves  it.  Top  companies  know  it. 

That’s  why  86%  of  Fortune  500®  companies  rely 
on  Document  Centre  Multifunction  systems  to  save 
them  time  and  money*  Our  unique  design  provides 


maximum  network  performance.  The  result  is  cost- 
crunching  productivity  that  puts  your  business  way 
ahead  of  the  pack.  To  Find  out  how  we  can  save 
your  business  time  and  money,  get  in  touch  today. 


Visit:  wwini.xerox.com/vroom  Call:  1-800- ask-xerox  ext.VROOM 


The  Document  Company 

XEROX 


•Certain  Document  Centre  features  are  optional.  ©2002  XEROX  CORPORATION.  All  rights  reserved.  XEROX? The  Document  Company?  Document  Centre®  and  There’s  a  new  way  to  look  at  it  are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 
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NEWS 


PeopleSoft  Set  to  Add 
Vertical  CRM  Apps 

At  an  invitation-only  event  that  it’s 
holding  in  Las  Vegas  this  week, 
PeopleSoft  Inc.  plans  to  announce 
versions  of  its  customer  relationship 
management  (CRM)  software  aimed 
at  government  users  and  companies 
in  the  energy,  insurance  and  high- 
tech  industries.  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  PeopleSoft  said  it  will  also 
detail  new  human  resources  and 
strategic  sourcing  applications. 


Microsoft  Issues 
Patch  for  Outlook 

Microsoft  Corp.  released  a  software 
patch  designed  to  address  a  securi¬ 
ty  hole  that  could  affect  Outlook 
2000  and  2002  users  who  have  set 
up  Word  as  their  e-mail  editor.  At¬ 
tackers  could  exploit  the  hole  to  run 
scripts  on  unprotected  PCs  if  users 
forward  or  respond  to  malicious 
e-mail  messages.  Microsoft  gave  the 
flaw  a  “moderate”  severity  rating 
but  urged  users  to  apply  the  patch. 


VeriSign  Plans  Cuts 
After  Tough  Q1 

Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  Veri¬ 
Sign  Inc.  reported  lower-than- 
expected  first-quarter  results  and 
said  it  plans  to  cut  its  workforce  by 
10%,  affecting  about  350  employ¬ 
ees.  The  security  and  domain  name 
services  provider  said  it  lost  S20.9 
million  on  revenue  of  S327.8  million 
in  the  first  quarter.  CEO  Stratton 
Sclavos  cited  “significant  spending 
delays”  by  corporate  customers. 


Short  Takes 

mOTIENT  CORP.,  a  wireless  data 
network  operator  in  Reston,  Va„ 
said  a  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  judge 
has  approved  a  financial  reorgani- 
ia%n  plan  that’s  due  to  take  effect 
Wednesday. . . .  SUNGARD  DATA 
"  H4C.  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  of- 
■>r%  to  buy  GUARDIAN  IT  PLC,  a 
U.K.-based  disaster  recovery  ser- 
<  ices  firm,  for  S240  million. 


CA  Looks  to  Ease 
User  Concerns 

Software  vendor  emphasizes  customer 
focus,  settles  pricing  suit  brought  by  DOJ 


BY  MARC  L.  SONG1NI 

ORLANDO 

omputer  Associ¬ 
ates  International 
Inc.  last  week 
ratcheted  up  a 
campaign  aimed 
at  improving  its  image  with 
customers  —  an  effort  that  has 
taken  on  increased  importance 
because  of  the  various  finan¬ 
cial  and  legal  challenges  the 
software  vendor  faces. 

Islandia,  N.Y.-based  CA 
pushed  a  customer-centric  fo¬ 
cus  at  its  CA  World  conference 
here  last  week,  announcing  ini¬ 
tiatives  such  as  a  set  of  online 
customer  service  tools  and  a 
reorganization  of  its  product 
development  and  support 
groups  (see  story  below). 

The  company  also  moved  to 
resolve  one  of  the  issues  it’s 
confronting.  CA  agreed  to  set¬ 


tle  a  civil  suit  filed  in  Septem¬ 
ber  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  (DOJ)  over  alleged 
price-fixing  improprieties  re¬ 
lated  to  the  vendor’s  1999  pur¬ 
chase  of  Platinum  Technology 
International  Inc.  CA  didn’t 
admit  wrongdoing  but  will  pay 
the  government  $638,000. 

Sanjay  Kumar,  CA’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO,  said  the  DOJ’s 
suit  and  several  other  hurdles 
the  company  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  since  last  summer 
have  all  been  distractions. 
“Clearly,  it’s  been  a  tough 
year,”  he  said. 

In  such  situations,  Kumar 
said,  keeping  users  from  delay¬ 
ing  purchases  “is  always  pre¬ 
carious,  because  there’s  so 
much  misinformation  [being] 
spread.”  But  Kumar  said  that 
he  doesn’t  think  the  various 
events  have  prevented  CA 


from  signing  any  deals. 

Thus  far,  CA’s  delivery  of 
products  and  technical  sup¬ 
port  services  hasn’t  been  ham¬ 
pered,  according  to  a  half- 
dozen  users  and  analysts  at  CA 
World.  But  some  attendees 
said  CA’s  challenges  have  given 
them  at  least  a  bit  of  a  pause. 

Satisfaction  Tempers  Worry 

“It  raises  the  flag  on  the 
radar  screen,”  said  Alan  Lind¬ 
sey,  network  services  manager 
at  Bridgestone/Firestone 
Americas  Holding  Inc.  in 
Nashville.  Lindsey  said  he 
relies  on  CA’s  Unicenter  3.0 
software  to  manage  his  firm’s 
e-commerce  network.  While 
Lindsey  has  some  concerns 
about  CA’s  future,  he  said  he 
hasn’t  “seen  the  need  to  press 
the  issue.  I’m  still  satisfied 
with  my  level  of  support.” 

“I  read  the  papers,  and  I 
would  be  dishonest  if  I  said 
it  didn’t  get  my  attention,” 
said  Kim  Joyce,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virtual  Education 


The  Perils  of  CA 

CA  has  faced  a  variety  of 
issues  since  last  summer, 
including  the  following: 

An  unsuccessful  proxy  fight  that 
was  launched  by  billionaire  investor 
Sam  Wyly  in  an  attempt  to  oust 
some  CA  board  members 

A  price-fixing  suit  that  was  filed  in 
September  by  the  DOJ  over  CA’s 
acquisition  of  Platinum  Technology 

Inquiries  into  CA’s  accounting 
practices  that  the  SEC  and  a  U.S. 
attorney  started  in  February 

A  credit  rating  downgrade  by 

Moody’s  Corp.  that  prompted  CA  to 
cancel  a  planned  $1  billion  bond  of¬ 
fering  in  February 


Space,  an  educational  collabo¬ 
rative  in  Boston  that’s  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Massachusetts 
state  government. 

But  Joyce  said  CA  has  kept 
up  its  support  for  the  Clever- 
Path  Web  portal  and  eTrust 
intrusion-detection  software 
that  the  collaborative  uses. 

“There’s  no  question  that 
this  could  have  broken  another 
company,”  said  Rick  Ptak,  an 
analyst  at  Ptak  &  Associates 
Inc.  in  Amherst,  N.H.  “In  prac¬ 
tical  terms,  I  think  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  strain  on 
the  [top  executives  at  CA].” 

But  on  the  bright  side,  Ptak 
added,  these  issues  have  forced 
CA  to  become  more  focused  on 
customer  satisfaction. 

Some  users  said  they  worry 
about  the  future  of  CA’s  prod¬ 
uct  line.  For  example,  Adam 
Grajczyk,  manager  of  IT  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  South  Australian 
Tertiary  Admissions  Centre  in 
Adelaide,  said  he’s  concerned 
about  the  “diminishing  base” 
of  CA’s  Ingres  database  users. 

Grajczyk’s  agency  relies  on  a 
customized  Ingres  database 
with  80GB  of  information  to 
process  student  admissions  for 
three  universities,  and  he  said 
it  would  be  difficult  to  move 
the  data  to  another  database. 

But  Kumar  said  CA  remains 
committed  to  Ingres.  “It  ain’t 
going  anywhere,”  he  said.  > 
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Development  Split  Along  Product  Lines 


ORLANDO 


nounced  a  new  online  service 


The  internal  restructuring  that  CA 
announced  at  CA  World  sets  up 
five  development,  marketing  and 
technical  support  units  for  its 
core  product  lines. 

Each  unit  will  have  its  own  de¬ 
velopers  and  product  support 
team,  although  the  company 
plans  to  maintain  a  unified  sales 
organization.  CEO  Sanjay  Kumar 
said  that  more  than  95%  of  CA's 
users  will  still  deal  with  the  same 
sales  and  support  workers  with 
whom  they  dealt  before. 

CA  has  six  main  product  lines, 
but  its  CleverPath  portal  technol¬ 
ogy  and  AIIFusion  business  intelli¬ 
gence  software  are  being  com¬ 
bined  into  a  single  business  unit. 
Separate  operations  will  be  set 
up  for  the  Unicenter,  eTrust, 
BrightStor  and  Advantage  lines. 

As  expected,  CA  also  an- 


called  CustomerConnect,  which 
lets  users  review  their  software  li¬ 
censes  and  billing  records  via  the 
Web.  The  self-service  technology 
can  also  be  used  to  download 
software  updates  and  to  open  re¬ 
quests  for  technical  support  help. 

Peter  Petrinovich,  manager  of 
the  information  services  division 
at  American  Greetings  Corp.  in 
Cleveland,  is  an  early  user  of  Cus¬ 
tomerConnect.  Petrinovich  said 
the  service  offers  him  a  central¬ 
ized  view  of  all  his  products  and 
CA  contacts,  information  that  was 
previously  “locked  away  in  an  in¬ 
ternal  CA  database." 

Petrinovich  added  that  he  was 
also  able  to  access  his  own  con¬ 
tact  information  and  make 
changes.  American  Greetings, 
which  produces  greeting  cards, 
uses  about  200  CA  products,  in¬ 


cluding  its  Unicenter  systems 
management  tools. 

CA  also  made  product  an¬ 
nouncements  in  the  areas  of  stor¬ 
age  management  as  well  as  wire¬ 
less  and  Web  services  technolo¬ 
gies.  For  example,  CA  formally 
detailed  its  BrightStor  Portal  1.0 
software,  which  will  give  users  a 
single  Web-based  interface  for 
managing  multiplatform  storage 
installations.  The  portal  technolo¬ 
gy  is  due  to  ship  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter,  the  company  said. 

In  addition,  CA  said  it's  adding 
two  new  Unicenter  tools  for  use 
in  managing  wireless  technolo¬ 
gies.  One  is  designed  to  manage 
wireless  networks  and  provide  in¬ 
trusion-detection  capabilities, 
while  the  other  can  be  used  to 
configure  and  monitor  handheld 
PCs  and  other  mobile  devices. 
Both  products  are  scheduled  to 
be  released  this  summer. 

-  Marc  L.  Songini 
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Coke,  Pepsi  Service 
Technicians  Go  Mobile 


Handhelds  save  time,  eliminate  paper 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

OLA  GOES  BETTER 
with  mobile  com¬ 
puters.  Major  Coke 
and  Pepsi  distribu¬ 
tors  have  equipped 
service  technicians  with  wire¬ 
less,  handheld  computers  to 
help  speed  the  repair  of  foun¬ 
tain  dispensers  and  vending 
machines,  better  track  repair 
parts  and  eliminate  mountains 
of  paper. 

Pepsi  Bottling  Group,  in 
Somers,  N.Y.,  just  finished  a 
yearlong  deployment  of  700 
rugged  handheld  computers 
running  on  the  Windows  CE 
operating  system  to  its  techni¬ 
cians  throughout  the  U.S.  This 
has  eliminated  the  3  million 
pieces  of  paper  per  year  Pepsi 
once  generated  to  handle  re¬ 
pair  work  orders,  according  to 
Ray  Oliver,  the  company’s  di¬ 
rector  of  operations. 

Pepsi’s  new  system  is  built 
around  a  rugged  Sidearm  Win¬ 
dows  CE  computer  from  Mel- 
ard  Technologies  Inc.  in  Ar- 
monk,  N.Y.,  and  lets  Pepsi 
maintain  a  “virtual  inventory” 
of  parts  on  each  technician’s 
truck.  This  database,  which 
resides  on  a  mainframe,  is  up¬ 
dated  by  data  transmissions 
from  the  Sidearm  devices  and 
accessible  to  the  company’s 
eight  call  centers,  Oliver  said. 


A  dispatcher  can  quickly  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  Pepsi  tech¬ 
nician  with  a  Sidearm  has  the 
right  part  for  a  pending  job, 
“and  if  he  does  not,  we  send 
another  technician,”  he  said. 

Once  that  part  is  used,  the 
service  technician  enters  its 
number  into  the  handheld 
computer,  which  then  automat- 
I  Uy  updates  the  back-office 
-y stems  that  maintain  the  vir¬ 
tual  inventory. 

foe  Sidearm  incorporates  a 
•  ■  t  ics*-  modem  that  transmits 
i.'id  over  the  Cingular  Inter¬ 


active  packet  data  network 
operated  by  Cingular  Wireless 
in  Atlanta. 

Service  technicians  at  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Company  Con¬ 
solidated  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
had  been  using  handhelds  for 
about  the  past  five  years  but 
had  grown  frustrated  with  the 
hard-to-read  black-and-white 
screens,  said  David  Myers,  a 
project  manager  at  Coca-Cola. 

To  resolve  this  problem, 
Coca-Cola  has  just  completed 
a  rollout  of  240  rugged  PDT 
8100  computers  from  Symbol 
Technologies  Inc.  in  Holtsville, 
N.Y.,  with  glare-proof  color 
screens.  Coca-Cola  ported  an 


Big  data  and  voice 
over  IP  network 
built  for  tourney 

BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

Soccer’s  World  Cup  tourna¬ 
ment  stands  out  as  perhaps  the 
ultimate  contest  of  national 
pride,  but  this  year’s  quadren¬ 
nial  event  will  also  serve  as 
a  key  proof-of-concept  vehicle 
for  converged  voice  and  data 
networking  technology. 

With  120,000  data  and  voice 
over  IP  telephone  connections 
in  22  locations  throughout 
Japan  and  South  Korea,  the 
World  Cup’s  network  will  be 
the  largest  converged  installa¬ 
tion  to  date,  according  to  sev¬ 
eral  industry  analysts.  And  the 
stakes  are  immensely  high,  be¬ 
cause  media  from  around  the 
world  will  be  completely  re¬ 
liant  on  the  network  when  cov¬ 
ering  the  games,  which  start 
May  31  and  end  June  30. 


old  DOS  program  developed 
in-house  to  the  PDT  devices’ 
Microsoft  Pocket  PC  operating 
system  and  added  hooks  to  take 
advantage  of  the  built-in  bar¬ 
code  scanner,  which  the  older 
computer  lacked. 

Because  part  of  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  territory  includes  moun- 


Gerard  Gouillou,  CIO  at  the 
Zurich-based  Federation  Inter¬ 
nationale  de  Football  Associa¬ 
tion  (FIFA),  said  this  has  been 
the  most  difficult  IT  project 
ever  for  soccer’s  governing 
body.  But  his  team  began  run¬ 
ning  usage  simulations  on  the 
network  last  week,  and  Gouil¬ 
lou  likes  what  he’s  seen  so  far. 

“The  full  deployment  will 
not  occur  until  16  days  prior  to 
the  event. . . .  But  based  on  our 
testing,  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  issues,”  he  said. 

Proving  Ground 

Zeus  Kerravala,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston, 
said  the  World  Cup  provides  a 
significant  test  case  for  IP  tele¬ 
phony  and  voice/data  conver¬ 
gence.  “The  world’s  watching 
them  here,”  Kerravala  said,  al¬ 
though  he  added  that  FIFA 
should  be  able  to  pull  off  the 
networking  job  without  many 
hitches  if  it’s  careful  to  get 
things  right  before  going  live. 


World  Cup  Puts  Converged 
Networking  to  the  Test 


PEPSI 

uses  Melard’s 
Sidearm. 


tainous  areas  in  Tennessee, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia, 
Myers  said,  the  firm  has  relied 
on  a  wireless  satellite  commu¬ 
nications  system  from  the  Om- 
nitracs  division  of  San  Diego- 
based  Qualcomm  Inc. 

Jeff  Kagan,  an  Atlanta-based 
analyst,  said  the  two  systems 
are  indicative  of  a  trend  to 
drive  wireless,  handheld  com¬ 
puting  deep  into  the  enter¬ 
prise.  “This  is  taking  mobile 
management  to  a  new  level,” 
he  said,  which  “will  provide 
companies  with  a  competitive 
advantage.” 

Although  they  are  seemingly 
simple  devices,  Oliver  noted 
that  vending  and  fountain  ma¬ 
chines  are  complex  electro¬ 
mechanical  systems  with  a 
large  number  of  parts.  Fast- 
food  restaurants,  such  as  Pizza 
Huts  and  Taco  Bells  owned  by 
Louisville,  Ky.-based  Tricon 
Global  Restaurants  Inc.,  “that 
can’t  pour  soda”  would  lose 
many  customers,  Oliver  said.  > 


“From  our  experience,  any 
bad  voice-over-IP  installation 
has  [happened]  because  the  up¬ 
front  work  hasn’t  been  done,” 
Kerravala  said. 

FIFA  enjoys  one  luxury  that 
most  other  businesses  don’t:  A 
vendor  is  footing  the  bill  for  its 
network.  In  fact,  Avaya  Inc., 
in  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  paid 
more  than  $100  million  for  the 
right  to  build  the  networks  for 
this  year’s  World  Cup,  the  2006 
tournament  and  the  women’s 
World  Cup  finals  next  year. 


AT  A  GLANCE 


Network 

Mundial 

The  converged  voice  and  data 
network  being  set  up  for  the 
World  Cup  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  technology: 

■  600-plus  IP  telephones  at  each  of  20 
stadiums  across  Japan  and  Korea,  and 
more  than  800  at  each  of  two  international 
media  and  IT  centers 

■  2,000  miles  of  cabling 

■  150  wide-area  network  connection  ports 

■  200  routers  and  100  data  networking 
switches 

■  A  wireless  LAN  at  each  stadium  that  sup¬ 
ports  Internet  access  from  mobile  PCs. 
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Cola  Computers 

COCA-COLA  BOTTLING 
COMPANY  CONSOLIDATED 

■  Rugged  Symbol  PDT  8100 

■  Intel  StrongARM  processor/ 
Pocket  PC  operating  system 

■  Pen  or  keyboard  input 

■  Satellite  wireless  service  through 
Qualcomm’s  Omnitracs  division 

PEPSI  BOTTLING  GROUP 

■  Melard  Technologies  Sidearm 

■  Intel  StrongARM/Windows  CE 
operating  system 

■  Keyboard  input 

■  Garmin  Inc.  GPS  receiver  in  truck- 
mounted  charger/cradle 

■  Packet  data  wireless  service 
through  Cingular  Interactive 


fY,  -a*  s-\r  To  learn  about 
WLUL1\  Pepsi’s  use  of  GPS 
technology, visit 

JLilllVV  our  Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/q729259 


Avaya  will  also  supply  the 
equipment  and  dedicate  more 
than  100  workers  to  this  year’s 
project.  Doug  Gardner,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Avaya’s  World 
Cup  effort,  declined  to  disclose 
how  much  it  will  cost  to  set  up 
and  run  the  network. 

He  said  the  immensity  of 
the  job  was  compounded  by  a 
short  time  frame.  Avaya  was 
awarded  the  contract  last  June 
and  has  been  required  to  set 
up  in  just  nine  months  a  net¬ 
work  that  would  normally  take 
two  to  three  years  to  complete, 
Gardner  said. 

Gouillou  said  detailed  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  features 
such  as  redundancy,  quality  of 
service  and  network-monitor¬ 
ing  capabilities. 

Avaya  built  in  40%  more 
switching  capacity  and  network 
bandwidth  than  the  expected 
peak  usage  levels,  said  Gardner. 
Partnering  with  telecommuni¬ 
cations  providers  in  Japan  and 
South  Korea,  the  company  also 
laid  four  trunk  lines  across  the 
Sea  of  Japan  to  connect  the 
tournament’s  two  main  IT  cen¬ 
ters.  If  a  catastrophic  failure  oc¬ 
curs  at  one,  the  other  will  take 
over  its  operations,  according 
to  Gardner.  I 
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Servers  Converge  as 
Part  of  Unisys  Strategy 

New  ClearPath  releases  aimed  at 

moving  users  to  common  architecture 


Derailed  Train  Blocks 
WorldCom  ISP  Users 

A  train  derailment  near  Toledo, 

Ohio,  last  Thursday  temporarily 
knocked  out  or  disrupted  Internet 
access  for  some  of  WorldCom  Inc.’s 
customers.  The  train  cut  two  of 
WorldCom’s  cables,  affecting  the 
Internet  service  provider’s  connec¬ 
tions  to  customers  in  the  northern 
and  midwestern  areas  of  the  U.S. 
WorldCom  said  it  didn’t  know  how 
many  users  were  affected. 

Sun  Says  Two  More 
Execs  Giving  Up  Jobs 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  said  two 
more  senior  executives  will  give  up 
their  full-time  jobs  effective  July  1. 
Michael  Lehman  will  step  down  as 
Sun’s  chief  financial  officer,  and 
Larry  Hambly  will  leave  his  position 
as  executive  vice  president  of  enter¬ 
prise  services.  The  twin  announce¬ 
ments  came  a  week  after  Sun  said 
John  Shoemaker  would  leave  his 
position  as  executive  vice  president 
of  computer  systems,  also  on  July  1. 

Schwab  Named  CIO 
At  Software  Vendor 

Charles  G.  Schwab,  who  had  man¬ 
aged  global  voice  and  data  network¬ 
ing  strategies  at  San  Francisco- 
based  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  was 
named  CIO  at  Mercury  Interactive 
Corp.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  Schwab 
will  report  to  the  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer  at  Mercury,  which  develops  ap¬ 
plication  testing  and  performance 
management  software. 


Short  Takes 

Pie  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  said  it 
fixed  a  glitch  that  forced  its  package¬ 
tracking  system  to  be  shut  down 
earlier  this  month.  The  problem  was 
;:au  -  ad  by  It  data  corruption  errors 

■ 1  database _ IBM  said  it 

■'<>  to  i  aiease  by  September  a  blade 
;  r  bi-scd  on  INTEL  CORP.’s  Xeon 
.  v-ith  support  for  running 
Un  a  nri  Windows  applications. 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

ITH  THREE 
new  releases, 
Unisys  Corp. 
is  building  on 
efforts  to  mi¬ 
grate  users  of  its  two  propri¬ 
etary  mainframe  lines  to  a 
common  architecture  based  on 
Intel  Corp.  and  Windows  tech¬ 
nologies. 

The  Blue  Bell,  Pa.-based 
company  last  week  introduced 
new  ClearPath  server  models 
that  offer  triple  the  systems  ca¬ 
pacity  and  double  the  parti¬ 
tions  of  its  existing  systems, 
according  to  the  company. 

Like  their  predecessors,  the 


32-way  server  based 
on  high-end  chip 

BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

A  new  IBM  iSeries  server 
scheduled  for  release  this 
week  promises  midrange  ease 
of  use  with  mainframe  power, 
users  said. 

IBM  is  boosting  its  iSeries 
range  (formerly  the  AS/400) 
with  a  32-way  system  based  on 
its  highest-end  Power4  chip. 

The  company  said  the  new 
eServer  i890  nearly  doubles  the 
processing  power  of  its  previ¬ 
ous  top-of-the-line  24-way  sys¬ 
tem  and  is  capable  of  support¬ 
ing  up  to  32  OS/400  and  Linux 
dynamic  logical  partitions. 

In  addition,  IBM  announced 
plans  to  support  its  AIX  Unix 
on  iSeries  partitions. 

Such  enhancements  build 
substantially  on  the  server 
consolidation  capabilities  al¬ 
ready  available  on  iSeries  sys- 


new  systems  are  based  on 
Unisys’  Cellular  Multiprocess¬ 
ing  (CMP)  architecture,  which 
allows  users  to  mix  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  Wintel  tech¬ 
nology  with  those  running  on 
proprietary  Unisys  processors 
in  a  single  box. 

The  goal  is  to  give 
users  of  Unisys’  MCP 
and  OS  2200  mainframe  oper¬ 
ating  systems  a  way  to  take 
advantage  of  their  investments 
while  offering  a  reliable,  main¬ 
frame-class  system  for  running 
newer  applications,  said  Rod 
Sapp,  a  Unisys  director. 

The  new  systems  “converge 
all  of  Unisys’  legacy  environ- 


IBM’s  i890 

■  Supports  up  to  32  1.3-GHz  Power4 
processors 

■  Offers  up  to  32  dynamic  partitions 

■  Supports  OS/400,  Linux  and  ported 
Windows  applications 

■  Integrates  enterprise  identity  mapping 
function  for  tracking  and  securing  user 
identities. 

■  New  version  of  OS/400,  called  V5R2, 
features  enhanced  Web  caching,  Secure 
Sockets  Accelerators,  clustering  and 
Java  support. 

terns,  said  Ian  Jarman,  an  IBM 
product  manager. 

“Already,  44%  of  the  [high- 
end]  iSeries  servers  we  ship 
have  logical  partitions,  which 
is  indicative  of  the  workload 
consolidation  that  is  going  on” 
around  the  iSeries,  Jarman  said. 

Andin  International  Inc.,  a 
New  York-based  jewelry  man¬ 
ufacturer,  is  planning  to  buy 


ments  on  a  single  technology,” 
said  James  Cassell,  an  analyst 
at  Stamford,  Conn.-based  Gart¬ 
ner  Inc.  “Users  are  not  only  go¬ 
ing  to  get  better  price/perfor¬ 
mance  but  also  increased  func¬ 
tionality  as  a  result.” 

The  all-Intel-based  ClearPath 
Plus  Server  CS  7201  model  is 
targeted  at  MCP  users.  The 
system  supports  up  to  32  proc¬ 
essors  and  eight  partitions. 

Users  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  partitions 
to  run  a  mix  of  MCP, 
Unix  and  Windows  2000  Ad¬ 
vanced  Server  or  Windows 
Datacenter  Server  applications. 

The  two  other  models  intro¬ 
duced  last  week  are  aimed  at 
users  of  the  OS  2200  operating 
system.  The  ClearPath  Plus 
Server  CS  7402  box  supports 
up  to  four  of  Unisys’  propri- 


one  of  the  new  servers  to  pow¬ 
er  its  Jewelry.com  Web  site. 

The  server’s  scalability  and 
ability  to  be  partitioned  were 
crucial  factors  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  purchasing  decision,  said 
Kristian  Chronister,  a  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Andin. 

“One  of  the  fundamental 
benefits  of  the  iSeries  is  that  it 
allows  me  to  run  a  large,  high- 
traffic  Web  site  off  of  one  ma¬ 
chine,”  Chronister  said.  “I  don’t 
have  to  create  a  complex  serv¬ 
er  farm  with  switches  and 
routers  and  load  balancers. . . . 
With  this,  I  can  put  everything 
in  one  box.” 

The  i890  server  is  as  much 
about  new  levels  of  perfor¬ 
mance  as  it  is  about  IBM’s 
continued  commitment  to  the 
system,  said  Charlie  Massoglia, 
president  of  Common,  a  Chica¬ 
go-based  iSeries  user  group. 

“I  think  this  makes  it  clear  to 
both  the  large  and  small  iSeries 
users  that  IBM  plans  to  grow 
the  machine,”  Massoglia  said.  I 


IBM  Adds  New  System  to  iSeries  Line 


AT  A  GLANCE 


HARDWARE 


Clearing  a  Path 

Features  of  Unisys’  new 
ClearPath  Server  line 
include  the  following: 

CLEARPLATH  PLUS  SERVER 
CS  7802  AND  CS7402 

■  Up  to  32  CMOS  or  Intel 
processors 

■  Runs  OS  2200  or  Windows 

■  Up  to  eight  partitions  supported 
on  the  CS  7802;  up  to  four  parti¬ 
tions  supported  on  the  7402 

CLEARPATH  PLUS  SERVER 
CS  7201 

■  Up  to  32  Intel  processors 
a  Runs  MCP  or  Windows 

■  Supports  up  to  eight  partitions 


etary  CMOS  chips  or  Intel 
processors  and  allows  users  to 
combine  OS  2200  applications 
with  Windows  applications  in 
the  same  box. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  CS  7802 
model  supports  up  to  32  of 
Unisys’  CMOS  processors  and 
is  also  capable  of  supporting 
Intel  chips.  Like  the  other 
models,  the  system  can  sup¬ 
port  a  mix  of  OS  2200,  Win¬ 
dows  and  Unix  applications. 


Customer  Feedback 

Carnival  Cruise  Lines  has 
purchased  a  16-processor  CS 
7802  to  run  its  core  reservation 
and  marketing  applications, 
said  Doug  Eney,  vice  president 
of  systems  at  Miami-based  Car¬ 
nival.  The  system  is  about  four 
to  five  times  faster  than  the 
water-cooled  system  it  replaces 
and  delivers  far  greater  perfor¬ 
mance,  Eney  said. 

“It’s  a  very  hardened,  very 
scalable  and  very  partitionable 
box,”  he  said. 

Carnival’s  new  server  is 
based  entirely  on  Unisys’  pro¬ 
prietary  CMOS  chips  and  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  run  only  OS  2200- 
based  applications,  he  said.  But 
the  company  is  considering 
taking  advantage  of  ClearPath’s 
CMP  architecture  to  consoli¬ 
date  Windows-based  applica¬ 
tions  on  such  boxes,  Eney  said.  I 


Quick 

Link© 


For  more  information, 
visit  our  Server/ 
Mainframe  special 
coverage  page: 


www.computerwoiid.com/q7a1900 
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Meet  Benjamin.  Internet  Dependent 

Independent  Filmmaker. 


And  the  inspiration  Behind  cost-effective 

connectivity  environments. 


The  competitive  world  of  independent  filmmaking  isn't 
for  the  fainthearted.  It’s  for  strong-willed  directors  such 
as  Benjamin,  who  seize  opportunity  with  an  iron  grip.  That's 
why  he  found  a  way  to  work  with  his  production  partners 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  get  his  films  in  the  can  and  out  to  the 
world.  With  the  help  of  the  Nortel  Networks™  Business 
Communications  Manager  (BCM),  Benjamin  implemented  an 
integrated  communications  system  that  lets  him  adopt 
IP-based  solutions  at  his  own  pace.  It  also  means  he  and 
his  highly  mobile  production  partners  have  instant  and 
secure  access  to  everything  from  location  photos  to  streaming 

video  of  his  latest  project. 


#1  market  share  for 

Plus,  the  consolidation  of  a 


Converged  IP  Solutions* 

communications  structure 
with  a  single,  easily  managed  system  saves  him  20%  of  the 
cost  of  buying  and  maintaining  separate  equipment.  Which 
means  he  saves  time  and  money  so  he  can  concentrate  on 
producing  the  kinds  of  films  that  just  may  have  him 
rehearsing  an  acceptance  speech.  It’s  just  one  more  way 
Nortel  Networks  is  making  the  Internet  what  you  need  it  to  be. 
To  learn  more,  visit  nortelnetworks.com/connectivity. 


Metro  &  Enterprise  Networks 


Optical  Long  Haul  Networks 


Nortel  Networks,  the  Nortel  Networks  logo  and  the  Globemark  are  trademarks  of  Nortel  Networks. 
©2002  Nortel  Networks.  All  rights  reserved.  ‘IP-PBX  Q4  2001  market  share  report,  "InfoTrack  for 
Enterprise,"  published  by  InfoTech. 


Wireless  Networks 
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nortelnetworks.com 
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Financial  Probes 
On  Wall  St.  to 

Brokerages  get  proactive  with  IT  as  some 
are  investigated  for  conflicts  of  interest 


Put  Pressure 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

ossible  conflicts  of 
interest  involving 
Wall  Street  stock  re¬ 
search  analysts  are 
expected  to  put  even 
more  pressure  on  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firms  to  introduce  e-mail 
and  instant  messaging  surveil¬ 
lance  and  archival  technology, 
according  to  brokerage  execu¬ 
tives  and  analysts. 

“It  will  be  a  hot  issue”  this 
year,  said  Ravi  Jethmal,  vice 
president  of  compliance  at 
Abel/Noser  Corp.,  an  institu¬ 
tional  brokerage  house  located 
in  New  York. 

Last  week,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Securities  Dealers 
Inc.  (NASD)  said  it  would 
widen  its  probe  of  allegedly 
shady  deals  in  1999  and  2000 


concerning  initial  public  offer¬ 
ings  (IPO)  launched  by  J.P. 
Morgan  Chase  &  Co.,  Goldman 
Sachs  &  Co.  and  FleetBoston 
Financial  Corp.’s  Robertson 
Stephens  Inc.  unit.  The  investi¬ 
gations  are  related  to  brokers 
taking  excessive  commissions 
from  favored  investors  who 
were  given  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  with  IPOs. 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston 
Corp.  recently  paid  $100  mil¬ 
lion  to  settle  charges  with  the 
U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (SEC)  and  the 
NASD  over  allegations  of  simi¬ 
lar  IPO  deals  that  were  consid¬ 
ered  violations  of  securities 
regulations. 

In  January,  Abel/Noser  be¬ 
gan  using  e-mail  archiving  and 
surveillance  software  in  antici¬ 


pation  of  the  SEC  focusing  on 
more  strict  enforcement  of 
Rule  17a-4,  which  covers  elec¬ 
tronic-communications  stor¬ 
age  requirements.  The  NASD, 
under  its  own  Rule  2210  and 
3010,  also  requires  firms  to 
monitor  and  store  communica¬ 
tions  with  clients. 

Under  Scrutiny 

Andy  Nybo,  an  analyst  at 
Needham,  Mass.-based  Tower- 
Group,  said  firms  that  aren’t 
currently  using  monitoring 
and  compliance  tools  “would 
be  well  advised  to  have  those 
tools  in  place.” 

“I  think  regulatory  actions 
like  [the  NASD  investigation] 
will  steadily  increase  scrutiny 
on  communications  [that]  in¬ 
vestment  firms  have  with  their 
customers  and  will  prompt 
more  internal  tracking  and 
monitoring  tools  so  people  can 
try  to  prevent  inappropriate 
behavior  and  catch  it  before  it 


By  the  Rules 

Here’s  a  brief  summary  of  what 
NASD  Rule  2210  and  SEC  Rule 
17a-4(f)  mean  to  Wall  Street  IT: 

According  to  the  SEC,  when  Rule  17a-4 
was  originally  adopted  in  1939,  it  had 
a  paper-only  requirement  for  the  initial 
retention  of  records. 

In  1997,  the  SEC  amended  paragraph 
(f)  of  Rule  17a-4  to  allow  broker-deal¬ 
ers  to  store  records  electronically  (e.g., 
on  optical  disk  or  magnetic  tape). 


goes  out  to  the  general  public,” 
Nybo  said. 

Abel/Noser’s  software,  from 
OTG  Software  Inc.  in  Rock¬ 
ville,  Md.,  captures  e-mail 
messages  and  attachments  and 
then  organizes  and  indexes 
them  on  a  server. 

Those  e-mails  can  then  be 
accessed  via  search  capabili¬ 
ties  in  Microsoft  Exchange  or 
Lotus  Notes,  or  through  a  Web 


browser.  The  product  also  al¬ 
lows  firms  to  set  up  policies 
that  can  scan  e-mail  based  on 
a  lexicon  of  inappropriate 
words,  such  as  discount  or 
deal,  and  can  determine  how 
long  e-mails  are  kept  and  when 
they  should  be  purged. 

Jeff  Joyner,  a  network  techni¬ 
cian  at  Davenport  &  Co.,  a  re¬ 
tail  brokerage  house  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  said  his  firm  is  cur¬ 
rently  rolling  out  software 
from  OTG  that  will  allow  his 
compliance  department  to  au¬ 
tomatically  take  samplings  of 
e-mail  traffic  across  the  com¬ 
pany  and  review  them  using 
workstations.  His  compliance 
office  used  to  hold  off  on 
e-mail  compliance  searches 
because  it  could  take  up  to  four 
hours  to  find  a  single  docu¬ 
ment,  Joyner  said.  Using  the 
surveillance  software,  searches 
now  take  about  five  minutes. 

The  moves  taken  by  Daven¬ 
port  were  directly  related  to 
the  SEC’s  guidelines,  said  Joyn¬ 
er.  “Anytime  you  keep  that  type 
of  data  sitting  around,  it’s  just 
taking  up  extra  resources.  So 
it’s  not  only  a  fiscal  burden,  but 
it  costs  us  in  man-hours  in¬ 
volved  in  maintaining  accessi¬ 
bility,”  Joyner  said.  > 


Continued  from  page  1 

Oracle 

called  the  Oracle  licensing 
agreement  “a  largely  one-sided 
contract,”  a  legislator  from  San 
Jose  who  had  proposed  a  bill  to 
extend  the  tenure  of  the  DOIT 
through  the  end  of  next  year 
said  last  week  that  he  was 
dropping  the  reauthorization 
provision  from  the  measure. 

A  spokeswoman  for  Califor¬ 
nia  Gov.  Gray  Davis  said  the 
action  by  state  Assemblyman 
Manny  Diaz  puts  the  DOIT’s 
fate  up  in  the  air.  “I  think  it’s 
fair  to  say  that  the  state  will 
still  have  some  role  in  the  over- 
si,  -ht  of  IT  purchases  [by  indi¬ 
vidual  agencies],  but  what 
form  that’s  going  to  take,  I 
On’i  know  yet,”  she  said. 

ie  DOIT  isn’t  a  large 
■  a  spokesman  for  the 
' .  p. :  rtmenr  said  it  has  an  $11 
i  annual  budget  and  69 


employees,  most  of  whom  are 
IT  professionals  and  project 
managers.  But  its  demise 
would  leave  the  government  of 
the  most  populous  state  in  the 
U.S.  without  a  central  IT  arm, 
unless  a  replacement  is  put  in 
place  by  July  1. 

The  DOIT’s  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  last 
week’s  events,  other  than  to 
say  that  the  agency  maintains 
it  still  has  a  role  to  play  in  help¬ 
ing  the  state  save  money  on  IT 
procurements.  In  a  statement 


that  was  included  in  the  audi¬ 
tor’s  report,  the  DOIT  said  it 
and  the  other  agencies  that  ne¬ 
gotiated  the  Oracle  contract 
“did  the  best  job  they  could  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances.” 

But  the  report  by  state  audi¬ 
tor  Elaine  M.  Howie  claimed 
that  the  six-year  enterprise  li¬ 
censing  agreement  could  cost 
the  state  government  up  to  $41 
million  more  than  standard 
software  licenses  would  have. 

In  a  heads-up  to  other  users 
who  are  looking  to  negotiate 


similar  enterprise  deals, 
Howie  said  the  DOIT  and  the 
other  agencies  approved  the 
contract  without  validating  the 
cost-savings  data  presented  by 
Oracle  and  Logicon  Inc.,  a 
Herndon,  Va.-based  Oracle  re¬ 
seller  that  has  since  changed 
its  name  to  Northrop  Grum¬ 
man  Information  Technology. 

The  auditor  also  contended 
that  the  DOIT  signed  off  on  the 
contract  without  fully  assess¬ 
ing  how  many  of  the  270,000 
potential  end  users  covered  by 
the  deal  would  actually  need 
access  to  an  Oracle  database. 

Diaz  said  in  a  statement  last 
week  that  before  the  auditor’s 
report  was  issued,  he  had  been 
willing  to  give  the  DOIT  a  tem¬ 
porary  reprieve  in  the  hope 
that  it  could  “improve  its  over¬ 
all  performance.”  But,  he 
added,  the  agency’s  “blatant 
lack  of  oversight  in  the  Oracle 
contract  proved  to  me  that 
DOIT  cannot  [handle]  its  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  of  protect¬ 


ing  taxpayers’  money  in  major 
IT  investments.” 

While  Diaz  removed  the 
proposed  lifeline  for  the  DOIT 
from  his  bill,  he  also  amended 
the  legislation  to  include  per¬ 
manent  reauthorization  of 
three  state-run  data  centers 
that  support  various  California 
government  agencies.  The 
data  centers  are  managed  by 
those  agencies,  not  the  DOIT. 

In  his  statement,  Diaz  said, 
“I  still  believe  that . . .  some  en¬ 
tity  needs  to  be  held  account¬ 
able  for  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  state  spends  on  IT  in¬ 
vestment  every  year.” 

Oracle  continued  to  defend 
the  licensing  contract,  saying 
that  its  preliminary  review  of 
Howie’s  report  “found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  serious  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  misrepresentations  about 
our  business  practices.”  Oracle 
also  said  there  were  “inaccura¬ 
cies  and  questionable  assump¬ 
tions  in  the  calculations”  that 
the  auditor  made.  I 


Database  Dispute 

What  the  different  sides  are  saying  about  the  California  state 
government’s  $126  million  Oracle  licensing  agreement: 

STATE  AUDITOR  ELAINE  M.  H0WLE:  The  deal  is  “a  largely  one-sided  contract," 
and  promised  cost  savings  data  appear  to  be  “significantly  overstated" 

THE  CALIFORNIA  DOIT:  The  agencies  that  negotiated  the  contract  “made  a 
sincere  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  IT”  for  other  state  departments. 

ORACLE:  The  licensing  agreement  lets  state  agencies  “access  Oracle  technolo¬ 
gy  at  an  exceptionally  attractive  price.” 
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THE  STRAIGHT  GOODS  ON  DATABASES. 


V 


XML  MEETS  A  DEAD-END. 

Sybase  ASE  makes  XML  rock  in 
ways  other  databases  simply 
don't.  Sybase  ASE 
has  a  complete 
XML  framework 
for  storing, 
managing 
and  retrieving 
XML  directly 
to  and  from 
the  database. 


To  find  out  more  about  how 
Sybase  ASE  can  help  you  deploy 
and  manage  a  successful  e-Business, 
visit  www.sybase.com/breathe  or 
call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


i  Sybase 

Information  Anywhere" 


DOWNTIME  TIES  YOU  UP. 


If  your  e-Business  is  constantly 
online,  how  do  you  handle  routine 
DBMS  chores  like  maintenance? 


How  do  you  add  new  components 
and  resources  without  disrupting 
your  current  customer  transactions? 


Fortunately,  Sybase  ASE  (Adaptive 
Server  Enterprise) 

1 2.5  answers  these 
questions. 


ASE  lets  you  perform 
routine  maintenance 
operations  and  even 
change  configuration 
parameters  while  the 
database  is  online. 


You  can  transfer 
users  from  your 
primary  system  to 
your  backup  system 
without  missing  a 
beat.  Even  if  they're 
in  the  middle  of  a 
transaction.  Your 
employees  won't  even 
know  it's  happening. 
And  neither  will  your 
customers. 


In  case  of  emergency, 

ASE's  proven  cluster 
architecture  provides 
fail-over  to  a  backup 
server  without  losing 
any  non-committed 
data  or  severing  a 
single  user  connection. 

Bottom  line:  ASE  delivers  continuous 
availability  to  everyone  who  needs 
it,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
need  it. 


wiretaps,  accidental  disclosure 
and  prying  from  thieves  and 
vandals.  Sybase  ASE  provides  a 
row-level  security  mechanism 
that  allows  you  to  define  how 
your  database  is  accessed.  It's  a 
feature  you'll  find  missing  in 
most  competitive  products.  There’s 
also  link  encryption  using  SSL 
and  PKI  certificates.  So  your 
business  is  safe  for  business. 


Data  stored  in  the  database  can 
be  retrieved  as  XML,  allowing  for 
easy  integration  of  your  existing 
information  with  your  new  Web 
applications. 


A  general  XML-Query  facility 
(XQL)  allows  you  to  easily  query 
XML  data  whether  it's  stored  in 
the  DBMS,  a  flat  file  or  even  a  URL. 
Bottom  line:  faster  development 

times,  faster  access 
to  the  information 
you  need. 


HIDDEN  COSTS 
BITE. 


Sybase  ASE  puts  the 
bite  on  hidden  costs. 


It  reduces  costs  by 
the  very  nature  of 
its  24x7  design.  It 
ensures  that  your 
business  never  goes 
down.  It  delivers  fast 
backup  and  recovery. 
It  utilizes  hardware 
resources  efficiently. 
But  even  before  you 
get  to  all  of  that, 
it  saves  you  time 
and  money  in  the 
traditionally  costly 
development  process. 


If  e-Business  is  going 
to  be  a  critical  part 
of  your  success  this 
year,  ASE  has  a 
critical  role  to  play. 


INSECURITIES  BRING 
YOU  DOWN. 

ASE  responds  directly  to  your 
security  challenges  with  more 
security  features  than  a  Secret 
Service  detail.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to:  protection  from 


SYBASE  e- 

BECAUSE  EVERYTHING 


©2002  Sybase,  Inc  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


No  kidding.  CA  is  the  first  enterprise 


software  company  to  attain  global 


ISO  9002  quality  certification.  But 


our  commitment  to  quality  doesn't 


end  there.  It  extends  into  every  prod¬ 


uct  we  make,  and  every  customer 


relationship.  After  all,  we  didn't  get 


to  be  the  long-standing  world  leader 


in  eBusiness  software  for  nothing. 


To  find  out  more  about  how  we  make 


it  easier  to  do  business  on  your 


terms,  or  to  hear  from  some  of  our 


customers,  go  to  ca.com/innovation. 
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IBM  Sets  New  Plan  for  Delayed 
Storage  Management  Applications 


Virtualization  engine,  file 
system  due  out  next  year 

BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

fter  several  false  starts 
in  developing  multiven¬ 
dor  storage  management 
software,  IBM  last  week 
announced  a  new  road 
map  for  delivering  Linux-based  storage 
virtualization  and  file  management 
tools.  But  the  applications  still  aren’t 
due  for  release  until  next  year. 

IBM’s  plan  includes  a  virtualization 
engine  that’s  designed  to  give  IT  man¬ 
agers  a  single  point  of  control  over  disk 
capacity  within  storage  networks,  plus 
a  tool  called  Storage  Tank  that  will  let 
different  application  servers  share  files. 
The  tools  will  support  open  storage- 
management  interfaces  based  on  stan¬ 
dards  proposed  by  the  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  Storage  Networking  Indus¬ 
try  Association,  IBM  said. 

But  Storage  Tank  was  initially  an¬ 
nounced  in  late  2000  and  promised  for 
release  in  the  second  quarter  of  last 


Tools  to  Come 

Details  about  the  storage  management 
software  IBM  is  developing: 

STORAGE  VIRTUALIZATION  ENGINE 

■  A  disk  management  tool  that  will  run  on  clus¬ 
ters  of  Linux-based  IBM  xSeries  servers 

■  Will  let  storage  managers  move  data,  add 
disks  and  reallocate  storage  space  without 
affecting  application  performance 

STORAGE  TANK 

■  A  storage-area  network  file  management 
system  that  also  will  run  on  Linux  clusters 

■  Will  provide  shared  file  access  to  application 
servers  running  under  AIX,  Solaris,  HP-UX, 
Linux  and  Windows  2000/XP 


year.  IBM  officials  later  said  the  soft¬ 
ware  would  be  rolled  out  in  stages  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  last  year. 

Brian  Truskowski,  vice  president  of 
technology  for  IBM’s  Storage  Systems 
Group,  said  the  company  made  the  earli¬ 
er  announcement  to  let  users  know  what 
it  was  planning.  “In  retrospect,  maybe 
we  shouldn’t  have  done  it,  but  we  really 
wanted  to  talk  about  investments  we 


were  making  in  technology,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  new  plan,  Truskowski 
noted,  “as  far  as  what  was  done  in  de¬ 
velopment  up  to  now,  we’re  largely  on 
schedule.”  Beta  testing  of  the  upcoming 
tools  will  start  this  year,  he  said. 

Storage  rivals  such  as  Hopkinton, 
Mass.-based  EMC  Corp.  and  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  Hitachi  Data  Systems 
Corp.  have  released  similar  tools  during 
the  past  18  months.  But  Arun  Taneja,  an 
analyst  at  The  Enterprise  Storage  Group 
Inc.  in  Milford,  Mass.,  said  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  aren’t  nearly  as  sophisticated  as 
what  IBM  is  proposing  to  deliver.  IBM’s 
software  should  let  systems  administra¬ 
tors  manage  both  network-attached 
storage  devices  and  storage-area  net¬ 
works  from  a  single  point,  he  said. 

The  tools  address  storage  conver¬ 
gence,  “at  least  conceptually,  at  more 
significant  levels  than  anywhere  in  the 
industry  today,”  Taneja  said. 

Douglas  Roberts,  manager  of  system 
services  at  Hannaford  Bros.  Co.,  a  Scar¬ 
borough,  Maine-based  grocery  store 
chain,  has  installed  two  of  IBM’s  Enter¬ 
prise  Storage  Server  disk  arrays.  He 
said  the  upcoming  tools  could  make  it 
easier  to  split  storage  space  among  dif¬ 
ferent  departments. 

“If  it  means  being  able  to  carve  up 
large  chunks  of  disk  [capacity]  and  allo¬ 
cate  it  around  the  enterprise,  then  it’s 
definitely  something  I’m  interested  in,” 
Roberts  said.  I 


Bank  Hones  Project  Management  Skills  With  Redesign 


Huntington’s  new  Web  site  posed  integration  hurdles 


BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

Huntington  Bancshares  Inc.,  a  bank 
holding  company  with  $26  billion  in  as¬ 
sets,  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a  yearlong 
Web  site  redesign  effort  that  has  put  its 
project  management  skills  to  the  test. 

The  Columbus,  Ohio-based  company 
launched  its  new  Web  site  at  the  start  of 
this  month,  using  XML-based 
integration  technology  to 
give  its  online  customers  ac¬ 
cess  to  real-time  balance  in¬ 
formation  and  various  bank¬ 
ing  services.  It’s  currently 
testing  a  teller  system  that 
will  be  linked  to  the  Web  site 
so  tellers  can  view  up-to-date 
balance  data  online. 

Huntington  CIO  Joe  Got- 
tron  said  the  bank  hopes  the 
revamp  will  help  to  at  least 
double  the  percentage  of  its 


customers  who  bank  online,  which 
currently  stands  at  11%.  But,  he  added, 
there  were  “four  or  five  very  intense 
moments”  during  which  the  whole 
project  was  almost  stopped  due  to  its 
complexity. 

Huntington  had  to  integrate  its  dif¬ 
ferent  customer  service  applications  as 
part  of  the  project,  which  Got- 
tron  said  was  “not  easy  to  do 
because  of  the  number  of 
legacy  applications  that  have 
grown  over  the  years  within 
parts  of  the  company.” 

In  addition,  the  project  team 
spanned  three  time  zones  and 
involved  two  software  ven¬ 
dors:  Columbus-based  e-Bank 
LLC  and  Hillsboro,  Ore.-based 
Corillian  Corp.,  whose  soft¬ 
ware  is  being  hosted  at  a  re¬ 
mote  site,  Gottron  noted.  As  a 


result,  communication  was  key  to  mak¬ 
ing  the  project  work,  he  said. 

For  example,  an  executive  steering 
committee  met  weekly  to  review  the 
project’s  progress  and  the  work  that 
was  planned  for  the  following  week. 
Gottron  said  the  meetings  were  de¬ 
signed  “to  make  sure  that  if  we  were 
missing  a  beat  on  the  project,  no  matter 
which  company  [was  responsible],  we 
were  on  top  of  it  and  adding  additional 
resources  to  make  up  for  it.” 

Dan  Vermeire,  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  at  Huntington,  said  the  Windows 
2000-based  Web  site  can  aggregate 
customer  data  from  all  of  the  bank’s 
core  applications,  including  its  credit 
card,  mortgage  and  consumer  lending 
systems. 

Average  Web  site  response  times 
have  improved  from  about  7  seconds  to 
4.7  seconds,  according  to  Gottron.  He 
was  unable  to  provide  an  exact  cost  for 
the  project  but  said  it  runs  into  the 
“millions”  of  dollars.  ► 


CIO  JOE  GOTTRON 
hopes  the  new  site 
will  double  online 
banking  business. 
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When  it  comes  to  getting  your  Internet  services 
needs  met,  the  financial  stability  of  your  provider  is 
vital.  Cable  &  Wireless  is  ranked  the  “Most  financially  stable  operator  in  class”  by  CommunicationsWeek 
International.  And,  as  a  recognized  leader  with  a  large  customer  base,  Exodus,  a  Cable  &  Wireless  Service,  provides 
businesses  with  a  world-class  global  infrastructure  and  the  industry’s  most  comprehensive  offering  of  flexible 
and  secure  managed  Internet  services. Were  an  Internet  services  company  with  a  balance  sheet  that  says  we’ll  be 
here  tomorrow.  Find  out  more  at  www.cw.com/leader.  It’s  the  right  investment. 
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Network  Associates  Inc.  withdrew 
its  offer  to  buy  out  its  subsidiary, 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  McAfee.- 
com  Corp.,  saying  it  had  discovered 
accounting  errors  that  will  require 
a  restatement  of  its  own  financial 
results  from  1999  and  2000.  The 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  security 
software  vendor  disclosed  last 
month  that  its  accounting  practices 
were  being  investigated  by  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission. 


RSA  Reorganizes, 

Cuts  Workforce 

RSA  Security  Inc.  said  it  plans  to 
reorganize  its  software  development 
operations  into  three  new  business 
units  and  lay  off  about  200  employ¬ 
ees,  for  a  17%  workforce  reduction. 
As  part  of  the  restructuring,  RSA 
also  plans  to  drop  some  of  its  Keon 
public-key  infrastructure  certifica¬ 
tion  products.  The  changes  follow 
a  S13.7  million  first-quarter  loss  for 
Bedford.  Mass.-based  RSA. 


EDS  Up  in  Q1,  But 
Lowers  Forecast 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  re¬ 
ported  a  first-quarter  net  profit  of 
S354  million  on  revenue  of  S5.3  bil¬ 
lion,  which  was  a  7%  increase  over 
the  year-earlier  level  of  S5  billion. 
But  business  was  less  than  expect¬ 
ed,  and  Plano,  Texas-based  EDS 
lowered  its  outlook  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  CEO  Dick  Brown  blamed 
the  shortfall  on  postponed  spending 
decisions  by  corporate  users. 


Short  fakes 

iHCO  SOFTWARE  INC.  in  Palo 
A!to.  Calif.,  completed  an  acquisi- 
trf  fALMNMI  CORP.,  a  devel¬ 
oper  j?  real-time  data  delivery  soft- 

are  in  Los  Altos,  Calif _ Sunny- 

•ajIo,  Calif.-based  ARIBA  INC.  re- 
:  not  loss  of  S154  million  for 
id  quarter  ended  March  31, 
\V>  T?s<>  -»ue  of  S57.2  million. 


Telecom  Firms  and 
Vendors  Face  Malaise 


Slow  sales  could  help  users  get  good  deals 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

everal  telecommuni¬ 
cations  companies  and 
some  of  the  vendors 
that  supply  them  with 
networking  equip¬ 
ment  reported  a  raft  of  bad  fi¬ 
nancial  news  last  week,  pro¬ 
viding  ample  evidence  that  a 
business  rebound  isn’t  likely 
this  year. 

The  continued  problems  por¬ 
tend  more  consolidation  moves 
by  the  affected  companies.  For 
example,  Lucent  Technologies 
Inc.  announced  plans  to  cut 
about  6,000  of  its  remaining 
56,000  jobs  in  a  new  round  of 
layoffs.  And  LM  Ericsson  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  said  it  will  eliminate 
17,000  positions,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  its  workforce. 

But  the  situation  could  give 
IT  and  telecommunications 
managers  a  golden  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  renegotiate  their  data  and 
voice  network  services  con¬ 
tracts,  said  Bill  Lesieur,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Technology  Business 
Research  Inc.  in  Hampton, 
N.H.  Bargaining  power  has 
shifted  heavily  in  favor  of 
users,  he  said. 

“The  general  telecom  indus¬ 
try  was  projecting  a  return 
[to  normalcy]  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  but  the  reality 
is  that  momentum  has  not 
kicked  in  fast  enough,”  Lesieur 
said.  “It’s  an  ideal  time  to  get 
some  good  deals.” 

Tough  Times  for  Vendors 

In  contrast,  the  news  is  stark 
for  many  vendors.  For  example, 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.-based  Lucent 
suffered  its  eighth  consecutive 
quarterly  loss.  Stockholm-based 
Ericsson  reported  a  first-quar¬ 
ter  loss  of  about  S359  million 
and  warned  that  it  won’t  return 
to  profitability  this  year.  Sales 
will  be  lower  than  expected 
because  of  further  cuts  in  tech¬ 
nology  investments  by  many 
network  operators,  said  Erics¬ 
son  CEO  Kurt  Hellstrom. 


In  a  prime  example  of  that 
trend,  Corvis  Corp.,  a  Colum¬ 
bia,  Md.-based  vendor  of  opti¬ 
cal  networking  equipment,  dis¬ 
closed  that  Qwest  Communi¬ 
cations  International  Inc.  has 
sharply  scaled  back  purchase 
commitments  it  made. 

Denver-based  Qwest,  which 
originally  signed  a  $150  million 
contract  with  Corvis,  is  now 
planning  to  buy  just  $7  million 
worth  of  optical  products  this 
year  and  $5  million  next  year. 
Corvis  said  Qwest  could  still 
spend  the  additional  $138  mil- 


Plans  for  future 
convergence  of 
switches,  routers 


BY  MICHAEL  MEEHAN 

SAN  JOSE 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  is  plotting  a 
strategy  that’s  aimed  at  driving 
the  networking  market  leader 
further  into  the  upper  layers  of 
IT  infrastructures,  where  it 
would  handle  functions  more 
often  associated  with  middle¬ 
ware  than  with  networking 
hardware. 

Company  executives  said 
this  month  that  the  plan  in¬ 
cludes  a  future  convergence  of 
Cisco  routers  and  switches,  as 
well  as  a  push  for  standard 
storage  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces,  support  for 
content  management  and  opti¬ 
mization  of  application  perfor¬ 
mance  on  networks. 

Some  of  the  pieces  are  in 
place;  for  example,  Cisco  al¬ 
ready  offers  a  network  content- 
transformation  engine  that  can 


lion  but  has  no  binding  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  so. 

On  the  network  services 
side,  WorldCom  Inc.’s  credit 
rating  was  downgraded  by 
three  ratings  firms  after  the 
company  cut  this  year’s  rev¬ 
enue  forecast  for  its  corporate 
networking  unit  by  $1  billion. 
AT&T  Corp.  reported  another 
big  loss,  and  Williams  Commu¬ 
nications  Group  Inc.  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  filed  for  Chapter  11  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection. 

Craig  Mathias,  an  analyst  at 
Farpoint  Group  in  Ashland, 
Mass.,  said  plenty  of  core  net¬ 
work  infrastructure  gear  was 
installed  by  telecommunica- 


feed  data  to  multiple  devices. 
But  the  company  said  it  could 
take  up  to  five  years  to  roll  out 
what  it  has  in  mind. 

Zeus  Kerravala,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston, 
said  that  creating  greater  har¬ 
mony  between  applications 
and  the  networks  they  run  on 
is  a  critical  next-generation 
step  for  networking  vendors. 

“It’s  no  longer  about  the 
technology  in  the  box;  it’s 
about  what  that  box  can  do  for 
your  business,”  Kerravala  said. 
“And  a  lot  of  these  network 


AT  A  GLANCE 


In  the  Works 

Cisco  plans  to  pursue  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  features,  including 
the  following: 

■  Converged  devices  combining  its  Layer  2 
switches  and  Layer  3  routers 

■  Voice  quality  of  service  extended  to  data 
applications 

■  Real-time,  per-transaction  backups  for  all 
applications 

■  Embedded  security  and  load  balancing 
features  at  every  layer  of  a  network 


Cisco  Looks  to  Increase 
Network,  Application  Ties 


Still  Sinking 


Last  week’s  announcements 
by  network  operators  includ¬ 
ed  the  following: 

AT&T  reported  a  $975  million 
first-quarter  net  loss  as  its 
revenue  fell  8%  year  to  year. 

WorldCom  lowered  the  yearly 
revenue  outlook  for  its  cor¬ 
porate  services  unit  by  4%. 

Williams  Communications 

sought  Chapter  11  protec¬ 
tion  in  a  deal  to  eliminate 
$6  billion  worth  of  debt. 

tions  firms  before  the  reces¬ 
sion,  leaving  a  market  glut. 

“There’s  been  an  overbuild¬ 
ing  of  the  network  core  by 
[network]  providers,”  Mathias 
said.  “We’re  not  done  with  the 
downturn  in  telecom,  and  it’s 
going  to  take  years  to  get  rid  of 
the  excess  capacity.”  I 


guys  are  still  trying  to  find 
their  way  through  that.” 

Laurie  Vickers,  an  analyst 
at  Cahners  In-Stat/MDR  in 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  noted  that 
LAN  switches  have  become  a 
commodity  and  said  that  ven¬ 
dors  have  to  find  a  way  to  add 
value  at  the  transport,  session, 
presentation  and  application 
layers  of  a  network. 

Cisco  is  certainly  talking  the 
talk.  “A  lot  of  what  we’re  trying 
to  do  is  make  the  network  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  applications,”  said 
Eugene  Lee,  vice  president  of 
enterprise  marketing  at  Cisco. 

Lee  said  Cisco  needs  to  work 
with  application  vendors  to 
improve  performance  on  exist¬ 
ing  networks  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  emerging  technologies 
such  as  gigabit-per-second  data 
feeds  to  desktop  devices. 

But  Vickers  said  it  would 
take  a  big  shift  in  thinking  by 
corporate  application  develop¬ 
ers  to  focus  on  networking 
concerns  upfront.  The  tech¬ 
nology  envisioned  by  Cisco 
has  “to  be  real  transparent  to 
the  user,”  she  said.  “Otherwise, 
they’re  not  going  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it.”  > 


Quick 

LuiikO 


For  extensive 
networking  coverage, 
visit  our  networking 
Knowledge  Center: 


www.computerworld.cofn/q7k1200 


Regional  Floral  Network,  February  14 


Online  Gift  Retailer,  December  24 


Internet  Tax  Prep  Service,  September  14 


Internet  Tax  Prep  Service,  April  14 


HP  Blade  servers  are  here. 

The  most  flexible  way  to 
manage  your  infrastructure. 

Radical  simplicity.  Extraordinary  flexibility.  HP  Blade  servers  are  about 
to  forever  change  the  way  you  look  at,  manage  and,  yes,  even  maneuver 
through  your  data  center. 

They  are  complete,  ultra-dense  servers  on  single  modular  cards  — including 
processor,  memory  and  all  network  connections  — that  come  with  a  choice  of 
Linux,  Windows"  or  HP-UX. 

Easier  to  manage  and  maintain. 

This  elegant,  standards-based  design  allows  you  to  easily  combine  server, 
storage,  networking,  appliance  and  management  blades  in  the  same  38-slot 
chassis,  then  reconfigure  on  the  fly  to  handle  expanding  or  contracting  workloads. 

Each  blade  connects  to  the  network  infrastructure  already  embedded  in  the 
chassis,  dramatically  cutting  the  number  of  cables  needed.  With  far  fewer  cables 
to  fuss  with,  they're  far  easier  to  manage  and  maintain  than  conventional  servers. 
Even  management  is  shared.  Which  means  all  38  blades  can  be  viewed  and 
monitored  as  a  single  system. 

More  efficient  and  reliable. 

Since  all  blades  in  the  chassis  share  the  same  power  and  cooling  source, 
they're  also  more  energy  and  space  efficient.  In  fact,  you'll  find  HP  Blade  servers 


server  blades 


storage  blades 


reduce  the  typical  number  of  fans  and  power  supplies 
required  by  as  much  as  60%. 

The  reliability  advantages  of  moving  to  blades 
are  profound.  To  give  you  some  perspective,  imagine 
building  a  server  cluster  solution  that  is  comparable  to 
a  fully  loaded  HP  Blade  server  cabinet.  The  projected 
annual  failure  rate  of  the  HP  Blade  server  solution  is 
about  41%  lower  than  that  of  the  comparable  server  cluster. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  a  blade  should  fail,  the  problem  is  isolated  in  the 
same  way  that  multiple  systems  connected  by  I/O  are  isolated  from  each  other. 

Is  your  server  as  sharp  as  a  blade? 

Servicing  a  blade  is  as  easy  as  deploying  one.  Each  blade  is  freely  accessible 
from  both  the  front  and  rear  of  the  cabinet  and  can  thus  be  replaced  at  a  moments 
notice.  Each  slot  can  be  powered  on  or  off  separately.  Hot-swap  and  hot-plug 
technology  is  implemented  throughout,  allowing  for  the  seamless  addition  or 
replacement  of  blades  while  the  rest  of  your  infrastructure  continues  to  hum. 

We  invite  you  to  read  our  technical  white  paper  on  HP  Blade  servers. 
Or,  better  yet,  talk  directly  with  one  of  our  infrastructure  specialists  to  find 
out  more  about  how  HP  Blade  servers  can  change  the 
face  of  your  business.  Give  us  a  call  at  1.800.HPASKME, 
extension  246.  Or  visit  www.hp.com/go/infrastructure. 

Infrastructure:  it  starts  with  you.  invent 
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WSOPINION 

Behind  the  Numbers 


PATRICIA  KEEFE 


W  nT"HO’D  HAVE  THOUGHT  that  it 

m  /  would  be  so  difficult  to  pin 

la  /^k  /  down  some  basic  statistics 

^k/  ^kf  about  IT  unemployment?  Here 

T  T  we  are  in  a  recession-wracked 

economy,  in  a  technology-crazed  country  obsessed 
with  what  people  do  for  a  living. 

Yet  it’s  hard  to  find  real  answers. 


We  wanted  to  cut 
through  the  emotional 
fog  surrounding  this  is¬ 
sue  and  give  you  some 
hard,  cold,  definitive 
facts  about  the  state  of 
IT  unemployment  in  our 
special  report  on  Page 
One  this  week.  To  some 
degree,  we  have.  But  it 
was  startling  to  find  that 
some  statistics  aren’t 
tracked  anymore,  while 
others  are  in  dispute. 

Moreover,  some  information 
sources  have  opinionated  agendas 
that  raise  questions  about  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  their  data. 

However,  what  we  discovered  is 
more  important  than  a  sheaf  of 
numbers.  If  you’re  unemployed,  the 
picture  created  by  the  statistics  we 
unearthed  are  the  least  of  your 
problems.  Looking  ahead,  the  situa¬ 
tion  isn’t  going  get  any  easier  —  no 
matter  which  side  of  the  IT  employ¬ 
ment  debate  you’re  on. 

First,  whatever  you  think  about 
the  H-1B  program,  the  real  issue  is 
its  long-term  impact.  It’s  supposed 
to  create  temporary  jobs  for  tempo¬ 
rary  workers.  But  the  three-year 
visas  are  easily  renewed,  and  nu¬ 
merous  studies  show  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  H-1B  holders  want  to  be- 

■  permanent  workers,  if  not  cit- 
•  ; is.  That  means  much  of  the  im- 
p  :  d  workforce  —  which  tends  to 

.  .i'g  and  highly  educated  — 
m  ly  to  be  going  anywhere. 

'  'e  economists  may  be  waxing 

■  vy  bout  a  summer  uptick  in 


the  economy,  the  IT 
managers  we  talked  to 
offered  a  gloomier  view, 
especially  for  jobs. 

In  fact,  we’re  about  to 
enter  a  new  era  of  IT  em¬ 
ployment,  management 
and  staff  deployment.  In 
the  short  term,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  bleak.  Companies 
have  downsized  and  cut 
their  IT  projects  to  the 
bone.  After  years  of  em¬ 
bracing  every  IT  trend 
that  came  along,  businesses  now 
find  themselves  surrounded  by  a  sea 
of  application  islands.  And  while 
two  years  of  mergers,  outsourcing, 
red  ink  and  pink  slips  have  reversed 
a  tight  labor  market,  IT  chiefs  are 
stuck  with  minimal  budgets.  They 


can’t  hire  a  lot  of  people,  and  they 
can’t  pay  them  a  lot  (or,  if  you  like, 
won’t  pay  much  because  it’s  now  a 
buyer’s  market),  and  when  they  do 
hire,  they  want  people  who  are  ex¬ 
tremely  versatile.  They  want  adapt¬ 
able,  self-motivated  team  players. 

For  job  seekers  and  employers  alike, 
that’s  a  tall  order. 

For  employers,  this  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  embrace  workforce  planning 
—  an  approach  to  help  accurately 
forecast  staffing  needs  that  better 
align  with  business  plans  and  the 
existing  IT  organization.  Ideally, 
this  will  help  keep  staffing  levels  in 
check  and  enable  you  to  make  the 
most  of  the  workers  you  do  have. 

For  the  unemployed,  it  means 
that  if  you  want  your  resume  to  be 
the  one  plucked  out  of  the  hundreds 
sent  in  response  to  every  job  lead, 
you’ve  got  to  be  the  king  of  flexibili¬ 
ty  and  a  jack  of  all  technologies  — 
or  at  least  the  ones  the  hiring  man¬ 
ager  is  looking  for.  You’ve  got  to  be 
able  to  talk  about  contributions,  not 
skills.  Take  stock  of  yourself.  What 
do  you  want  to  do?  How  much  more 
are  you  willing  to  invest  in  an  IT  ca¬ 
reer?  This  is  critical,  because  unless 
you  make  changes,  your  next  job 
might  not  be  in  IT.  ft 
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PIMM  FOX 

Patriot 
Games:  The 
IT  Call-up 

UNCLE  SAM  wants  you 
—  for  work,  not  war. 
Within  the  next  five 
years,  approximately  45%  of 

all  federal  workers  will  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  retirement,  according  to  Steve 
Rohleder,  managing  partner  of  the  U.S. 
government  practice  at  Accenture.  IT 
positions  will  be  hit  hard  as  workers 
decamp  for  pri¬ 
vate  industry, 
where  salary 
caps  don’t  apply. 

To  combat  the 
situation,  Rep. 

Tom  Davis  (R.- 
Va.)  sponsored 
legislation  to 
create  a  Digital 
Tech  Corps.  The 
bill  has  passed  in 
the  House,  and 
it’s  headed  to  Sen. 

Joseph  Lieberman’s  (D-Conn.)  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  Committee  for  a  vote. 

Under  the  bill,  private  industry 
would  let  IT  professionals  do  a  stint  in 
the  federal  government  for  six  months 
to  two  years  and  let  them  retain  their 
corporate  benefits.  They  wouldn’t  be¬ 
come  federal  employees  but  would 
work  in  the  government.  Individuals 
with  the  skills  —  and  desire  —  to  fill 
government  positions  would  receive 
government-level  salaries  from  Uncle 
Sam  while  the  companies  make  up  the 
difference  of  their  private-sector  pay. 

IT  workers  could  gain  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  working  for  the  government, 
and  the  government  would  get  the 
benefit  of  highly  trained  private-sector 
workers.  But  the  bill  would  go  a  step 
further  in  making  it  possible  for  gov¬ 
ernment  workers  to  temporarily  move 
to  the  private  sector  while  retaining 
their  government  benefits  and  pay. 

“The  legislation  would  permit  a  two- 
way  transfer  of  talent  that  will  reap 
great  benefits  for  the  American  people, 
as  our  government  gets  an  infusion  of 
IT  talent  to  kick-start  e-government  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  help  fight  the  war  on  ter- 


pimm  fox  is  Computer- 
world's  West  Coast 
bureau  chief.  Contact 
him  at  pimm.fox® 
computerworld.com. 
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rorism  at  home  and  abroad,”  said  Davis. 

Grand  and  noble  thinking,  but  the 
necessity  of  such  a  bill  highlights  the 
harsh  truth  behind  patriotism  in  an  age 
of  stock  options,  job  mobility  and  self- 
interest. 

Eighty  percent  of  college  graduates 
have  little  interest  in  going  into  public 
service  because  of  the  pay,  says  Steve 
Kelman,  a  professor  of  public  policy  at 
Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government.  “This  bill  is  a 
practical  way  to  provide  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  have  people  commit  a  portion  of 
their  career  to  public  service,”  he  says. 

Kelman,  who  worked  to  reform  the 
way  the  government  buys  IT  products 
as  administrator  in  the  Office  of  Feder¬ 
al  Procurement  Policy  in  the  Clinton 
administration,  said  some  of  the 
biggest  issues  in  government  involve 
the  interconnectivity  between  agen¬ 
cies,  the  ability  to  manage  large  IT 
projects,  and  cybersecurity. 

Accepting  that  patriotism  costs  mon¬ 
ey  may  be  unpleasant,  but  if  companies 
and  individuals  support  the  bill,  more 
people  will  be  able  to  say  they  did 
something  during  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Do  your  part  by  contacting  Sen. 
Lieberman  at  http://lieberman.senate. 
gov/newsite/contact.cfm  and  urge  him 
to  pass  the  legislation.  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

Some  IT 
Terms  Really 
Are  Greek 

“Those  that  understood  him  smiled  at 
one  another  and  shook  their  heads;  but, 
for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.’’ 

—  Julius  Caesar,  Act  1,  Scene  2. 

WHILE  IT’S  always  a 
good  idea  to  brush 
up  on  your  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  would  have 
thought  that  the  ancient  Greek 
language  would  find  its  way  to  the 
very  frontiers  of  IT?  Metadata  felt 
grandiloquent  enough,  but  what  are  we 
to  make  of  the  emergence  of  terms 
such  as  semantic,  taxonomy  and,  most 
strangely  of  all,  ontology ? 

History  says  that  whenever  the  in¬ 
dustry  lexicon  starts  to  expand,  it’s 
usually  in  response  to  new  technology 
challenges  and  usage.  Consider  the  ori¬ 
gins  and  meanings  of  each  of  these 
four  words,  taken  from  Merriam-Web- 
ster’s  online  and  off-line  dictionaries. 


Metadata.  The  Greek  (and 
Latin)  root  meta  has  many 
meanings,  but  in  academic 
discussions,  the  primary  use 
is  to  indicate  a  “more  com¬ 
prehensive,  transcending” 
version  of  a  subject.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  metaphysics  and 
metamathematics  are  disci¬ 
plines  designed  “to  deal 
critically  with  the  original 
one.”  Within  the  IT  indus¬ 
try,  metadata  is  basically 
data  about  data,  a  related 
but  slightly  altered  form  of  usage.  Stan¬ 
dard  intra-  and  intercompany  metadata 
has  clearly  become  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  IT  industry  concern. 

Semantic.  “Of  or  pertaining  to  mean¬ 
ing,  [especially]  in  language,”  from  se- 
mainein,  which  is  “to  signify  or  mean.” 
During  the  past  few  years,  there  has 
been  much  talk  about  the  emergence 
of  a  “semantic  Web,”  a  concept  cham¬ 
pioned  by  none  other  than  Tim  Bern¬ 
ers-Lee.  Semantic  Web  applications 
are  intelligent  systems  where  comput¬ 
ers  can  effectively  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  information  transmit¬ 
ted,  unlike  HTML-based  systems  that 


are  mostly  concerned  with 
how  information  is  dis¬ 
played.  Semantic  under¬ 
standing  will  often  be  re¬ 
quired  if  Web  services  are 
to  reach  their  full  potential. 

Taxonomy.  Derived  from 
taxis,  meaning  “arrange¬ 
ment  or  order,”  taxonomies 
are  classification  systems. 
Historically,  the  term  has 
mostly  been  used  in  the  life 
sciences  to  describe  the 
rigorous  classification  of 
species.  As  with  metadata,  today’s  IT 
usage  is  slightly  different.  Whereas 
each  biological  species  has  a  unique 
classification,  information  taxonomies 
are  often  used  to  organize  documents, 
many  of  which  need  to  be  accessible 
via  multiple  paths.  Taxonomy  software 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
aspect  of  enterprise  content  manage¬ 
ment,  with  Applied  Semantics,  Semio, 
Autonomy  and  Verity  among  the  key 
vendors. 

Ontology.  This  comes  from  ont-,  the 
present  participle  of  einai,  “to  be  — 
more  as  is.”  To  philosophers,  ontology 
is  a  rarefied  “branch  of  metaphysics 


dealing  with  the  nature  of  being.”  The 
term  was  co-opted  by  the  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  community  to  encompass 
the  systems  of  knowledge  and  rules 
needed  for  specific  AI  applications.  On 
the  Web,  the  term  applies  to  the  many 
ongoing  efforts  to  develop  topic-spe¬ 
cific  sets  of  XML-friendly  language, 
rules  and  definitions.  Essentially,  IT 
ontologies  are  logical  supersets  that 
combine  metadata,  taxonomies  and  se¬ 
mantics  into  formal  systems  that  can 
be  encoded  in  software,  enabling  di¬ 
verse  Web  applications  to  truly  under¬ 
stand  one  another. 

While  all  of  this  might  sound  like 
much  ado  about  semantics  to  many 
readers,  there’s  an  important  pattern  at 
work.  In  the  past,  IT  industry  stan¬ 
dardization  has  focused  on  hardware, 
software  and  communications  tech¬ 
nologies.  But  now,  the  standards  fron¬ 
tier  is  shifting  to  the  information  itself. 
This  task  will  require  the  systematic 
management  of  business  terms  and 
their  usage,  employing  the  sort  of  logic 
the  ancient  philosophers  set  in  motion 
some  2,500  years  ago. 

But  going  forward,  these  terms 
shouldn’t  be  Greek  to  you.  I 
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A  Threat  to  Privacy 

A  UNIFORM  DRIVER’S 
license  standard  is  a 
good  idea  in  some 
respects,  but  the  privacy 
concerns  are  valid  [“License 
Bill  Could  Create  IT  Head¬ 
aches,”  News,  April  22],  Lest 
we  forget,  there  is  no  consti¬ 
tutional  mandate  for  this 
sort  of  thing  —  and  perhaps 
no  constitutional  permis¬ 
sion.  We  must  approach  this 
not  merely  —  or  mainly  — 
as  a  technical  issue. 

Thomas  Zabel 
Dallas 


Get  Cyc  DB  a  Library  Card 

he  article  “Com¬ 
puterizing  Common 
Sense”  [Future  Watch, 
April  8]  suggests  that  a  team 
of  people  is  the  only  source 
for  the  addition  of  assertions 
into  the  Cyc  database.  Why 
limit  it  to  that?  Sure,  you  can 
depend  on  “millions  of  peo¬ 
ple”  for  entry,  but  why 
couldn’t  Cyc  expand  its 
knowledge  the  same  way 


humans  do:  by  observing?  If 
Cyc  is  as  advanced  as  Cy- 
corp  CEO  Doug  Lenat  sug¬ 
gests,  then  it  should  be  able 
to  read  the  total  sum  of  hu¬ 
man  literature  (starting  with 
electronic  sources,  obvious¬ 
ly),  referring  to  encyclope¬ 
dias  and  dictionaries  as 
needed,  to  increase  its 
knowledge  base  far  faster 
than  even  millions  of  people 
can  enter  the  information. 
Russell  Judge 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Cobol  Forever 

am  an  old-time  pro¬ 
grammer  of  assembler 
and  Cobol  who  has  also 
studied  Visual  Basic,  C,  C++ 
and  Java  [“Behind  Spaghetti 
Code,”  Readers’  Letters, 
April  8].  It  amazes  me  that 
companies  are  crazy  for  C, 
C++  or  Java  as  a  main  appli¬ 
cation  language.  These  lan¬ 
guages  all  use  a  scientific, 
mathematical  syntax,  and 
none  supports  decimal  arith¬ 
metic,  the  lifeblood  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Java  isn’t  even  executa¬ 


ble,  and  the  overhead  of  pro¬ 
cessing  a  Java  program  in¬ 
creases  system  require¬ 
ments  dramatically.  More¬ 
over,  many  Java  sites  won’t 
work  properly  on  Windows. 

I’m  aware  of  three  compa¬ 
nies  that  produce  Cobol 
compilers  for  Windows  and 
Unix  platforms.  The  Cobol 
of  1997  is  fully  object-orient¬ 
ed,  with  dynamic  HTML 
support  and  complete  com¬ 
patibility  with  VB,  C  and 
C++.  Cobol  2002  has  many 
other  facilities,  such  as  XML 
support.  And  firms  would 
be  wise  to  reconsider  the 
languages  they  use,  if  they 
want  their  Web  sites  to  at¬ 
tract  international  business. 
Charles  E.  Karges 
Orange,  Calif. 


Know  What  You  Have 

Capacity  planning 
and  performance 
management  should 
be  priorities  today  [“Playing 
Hardball,”  News  Opinion, 
April  15],  If  you  want  to  save 
money,  know  what  you  have 


on  the  floor  and  how  it’s 
performing.  Instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  15  more  servers  for  this 
or  that  project,  why  not  use 
a  product  that  can  tell  you  if 
you  have  the  capacity  some¬ 
where  else?  Can  you  consol¬ 
idate?  Can  you  renegotiate 
your  contract  with  a  vendor 
after  overzealous  purchas¬ 
ing?  Do  companies  look  at 
this?  Unbelievably,  few  do. 
James  Boykin 
Mid-Atlantic  account  manager 
Information  Systems  Manager  Inc. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

C0MPUTERW0RLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Jamie 
Eckle,  letters  editor,  Computerworld, 
P0  Box  9171, 500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  879-4843.  Internet: 
letters@computerworld.com.  Include 
an  address  and  phone  number  for 
immediate  verification. 
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Introducing  Fujitsu  Consulting— a  partner  who  shares  your  vision 

In  times  like  these,  you  can’t  afford  to  work  with  a  consultant  who’s  single-minded. 
You  need  a  company  that  understands  the  true  meaning  of  collaboration.  At  Fujitsu 
Consulting,  we  share  your  vision  right  from  the  start,  and  we  never  lose  sight  of  your 
business  goals  throughout  the  process.  This  has  always  been  our  approach,  one  that 
further  benefits  from  the  expertise  and  resources  of  the  entire  Fujitsu  group,  which 
has  long  provided  world-class  IT  products  and  platforms  all  over  the  globe. 

Unique  ROI-focused  methodology 

As  a  forward-thinking  global  consulting  organization,  we  utilize  a  unique,  proven 
methodology  that  delivers  a  rapid  and  measurable  return  on  your  IT  investment. 
It  starts  by  focusing  on  the  results  the  client  expects  to  achieve.  It  then  provides 
a  road  map  through  the  design,  implementation  and  operation  of  the  solution  to 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

Industry  and  business-process  knowledge 

Fujitsu  Consulting  creates  tailored  solutions  for  a  variety  of  industries-in  particular, 
communications,  financial  services,  and  government.  Whether  it’s  core  back  office, 
front  office  or  extended  functions,  we  enable  companies  to  better  serve  their  customers 
and  collaborate  with  their  extended  supply  chain  of  employees,  vendors  and  partners. 

Fujitsu  Consulting— the  new  alternative 

In  creating  powerful  IT  solutions,  we  live  and  breathe  three  simple  ideas:  deep 
collaboration  with  our  clients,  an  eye-to-eye  approach,  and  a  passion  for  getting  the 
job  done.  It  is  the  unique  combination  of  global  scope  and  human  scale  that  sets  us 
distinctly  apart  from  our  competitors.  And,  perhaps,  earns  us  a  spot  on  your  short  list 
of  consulting  partners. 


Fujfrsu 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

us.fujitsu.com 
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As  president  of  Qualcomm's  Wireless  &  internet  Group, 


Faster  network  throughput 

Today’s  3G  CDMA  networks  provide  peak  rates 
up  to  144  kbps.  But  more  importantly,  they 
provide  real  throughputs  of  up  to  60-90  kbps, 
enabling  many  applications  that  were  never  before 
practical  over  a  wireless  wide  area  network  (WAN). 


More  device  choices 

With  our  industry-leading  chipset  and  software 
solutions,  QUALCOMM  is  enabling  the  rapid 
development  of  3G  devices  by  dozens  of  leading 
manufacturers  worldwide.  This  includes  PCMCIA 
cards  with  WAN  access  at  up  to  60-90  kbps  for 
enterprise  data  applications  such  as  e-mail,  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  and  sales  force 
automation.  Phones  and  PDAs  with  low-latency 
browsing,  color  displays,  and  increased  capabili¬ 
ties  for  position  location  and  enhanced  wireless 
multimedia  are  also  commercially  available. 

(See  www.SGtoday.com  for  more  details.) 


Faster  development 

QUALCOMM  has  created  an  open  applications 
platform  called  the  Binary  Runtime  Environment 
for  Wireless'"  (BREW")  that  supports  native  C/C++ 
and  Java1"  applications,  enabling  developers  to 
extend  enterprise  applications  quickly  and  easily. 
BREW  also  lets  you  download  and  update  applica¬ 
tions  directly  to  the  user’s  device  for  better  software 
management  and  control. 


Faster  decisions 

Our  mobility  experts  at  Wireless  Knowledge  deliver 
strategic  mobility  solutions  that  leverage  existing 
investments  while  harnessing  the  technical  and 
competitive  advantages  provided  by  today’s  3G 
wireless  technologies.  By  extending  critical  corpo¬ 
rate  applications  to  mobile  devices,  business 
professionals  are  empowered  to  make  informed, 
financially  justified  decisions  to  drive  their  business. 


Faster  deployment 

Your  choice  of  wireless  carrier  matters!  CDMA 
carriers  are  the  first  to  market  with  fully  standard¬ 
ized,  commercial  3G  networks  and  devices — 
long  before  other  wireless  carriers.  By  choosing 
a  CDMA  carrier,  you  can  leverage  the  real  and 
practical  advantages  of  3G  CDMA  today ,  and 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  a  costly  and  complex  wireless 
network  and  device  migration  path. 


Faster  ROI 

From  improved  productivity  and  responsiveness 
to  better  logistics  and  customer  relationship 
management,  the  benefits  of  corporate  data 
mobility  are  more  compelling  now  than  ever.  Visit 

www.qualcomm.com/enterprise  to  learn  more. 


Dr.  Paul  Jacobs  has  a  unique  perspective  on  third-generation 
(3G)  networks,  devices  and  applications.  How  will  3G  drive 
new  advances  in  enterprise  mobility? 
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FARMED  OUT 

Blake  Self  (above),  a  regional  infra¬ 
structure  manager  who  had  spent 
nearly  three  decades  working  at 
Weyerhaeuser,  wasn’t  looking  to  be 
traded  to  EDS  last  year  in  an  out¬ 
sourcing  deal.  But  he’s  pretty  hap¬ 
py  about  the  way  things  turned  out. 
PAGE  30 


MONEY  CLIP 

Companies  such  as  American  Ea¬ 
gle  Outfitters  are  seeing  solid  pay¬ 
back  from  their  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  software  investments  by 
flattening  their  inventories  and 
streamlining  their  distribution 
channels.  PAGE  34 


FEAR  FACTOR 

American  IT  workers  living  abroad 
have  had  to  contend  with  security 
anxieties,  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  following  the  Sept.  11  ter¬ 
rorist  attacks.  PAGE  36 


INNER-CITY  STARS 

A  Chicago-based  organization  is 
helping  to  train  up-and-coming  IT 
professionals  to  become  the  next 
generation  of  industry  leaders, 
writes  Diversity  columnist  Kath¬ 
leen  Melymuka.  PAGE  39 


REGIS  MCKENNA 


A  New  Role  for  IT 

RADITIONALLY,  THE  ROLE  OF  MARKETING  has  been  to 
provide  expertise  and  insight  on  consumer  behavior,  assess 
competition,  manage  distribution,  plan  and  develop  new 
markets,  develop  communication  programs,  manage  the 
brand  and  do  the  creative  and  operational  things  that  stim¬ 


ulate  and  manage  market  demand. 

With  the  rise  of  broadcast  media,  particularly  tele¬ 
vision,  marketing  evolved  as  a  specialized  function 
that  had  the  ability  to  attract  and  keep  customer  at¬ 
tention  and  loyalty.  Its  magic  came  in  the  design  and 
dissemination  of  “the  message.”  Changing  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  mind  and  behavior  —  not  customer  satisfaction 

—  became  the  priority.  In  effect,  marketing  evolved 
into  a  pseudopsychological  activity  that  seemed  to  be 
more  entertainment-  than  service-oriented.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  nitty-gritties  of  functions  such  as  distribu¬ 
tion,  pricing,  detailing,  logistics,  training  and  service 

—  all  of  which  were  once  fundamental  marketing  ac¬ 
tivities  essential  to  brand  development  —  have  been 
revolutionized  by  IT  and  the  Internet. 

As  a  corporate  function,  marketing  continues  to  fo¬ 
cus  largely  on  shaping  customers’  minds,  like  it  did 
50  years  ago.  IT,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evolving  as  the 
nerve  center  of  customer  information  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  From  transaction  feedback  and  response,  to 
managing  the  supply  chain,  developing  engaging  ap¬ 
plications  and  helping  synchronize  diverse  customer 
success  points,  IT  is  being  increasingly  drawn  into  the 
process  of  building  producer/consumer  relationships. 

The  “IT-ification”  of  the  supply  chain  has  brought 
those  relationships  closer  than  did  traditional  market¬ 
ing.  IT’s  function  in  the  supply  chain  helps  a  company 
touch  each  customer  directly  by  improving  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  supply  and  the  system’s  ability  to 
identify  and  respond  to  repeat  customers. 

It  also  manages  the  diversity  of  consumer 
choice  and  is  a  vehicle  for  customer  feed¬ 
back.  The  Internet,  meanwhile,  has  nar¬ 
rowed  the  distance  between  customer  want 
or  need  and  customer  satisfaction. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
unimaginable  that  software  would  manage 
customer  relationships.  But  now,  CRM,  self- 
service  capabilities,  synchronized  database 
access  for  mobile  consumers,  price  optimiz¬ 
ation  programs  and  an  array  of  other  Web- 
based  services  and  applications  are  drawing 
IT  professionals  into  the  marketing  arena. 

This  is  new,  strategic  ground  for  IT  and 
marketing.  For  its  role,  IT  must  expand  the 


Regis  mckenna.  chairman 
of  The  McKenna  Group 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif., 
is  the  author  of  Total 
Access,  a  new  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  Press  on  fu¬ 
ture  changes  in  business’s 
approach  to  marketing. 


customer-supporting  network  of  relationships  and 
Web-based  applications  so  that  they  become  more 
accessible  and  engaging. 

Dialogue  with  customers  and  key  business  partners 
is  how  we  all  learn  to  compete  and  survive.  Today’s 
enterprise  network  infrastructure  is  broadly  de¬ 
ployed  internally  and  externally,  and  the  CIO  is  see¬ 
ing  his  role  expand  into  every  business  area  and  func¬ 
tion.  More  CIOs,  much  like  today’s  evolving  CEOs, 
are  integrating  resources  to  achieve  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  and  competitive  business  solutions  for  servicing 
customers.  In  a  sense,  everyone  in  the  enterprise  is 
engaged  in  marketing  to  help  create  and  sustain  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships,  but  IT  has  an  added  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  the  networked  enterprise:  keeping  customer 
dialogue  active  and  engaging. 

Like  the  role  of  the  CIO,  the  definition  of  market¬ 
ing  is  changing.  I  use  this  definition  as  a  guide  for  the 
future:  Marketing  is  the  continuous  process  of  organi¬ 
zational  learning,  whereby  the  enterprise  gains  knowl¬ 
edge  interacting  with  customers  and  the  marketplace  so 
as  to  innovate,  adapt  and  respond  competitively.  To 
help  fulfill  that,  IT  managers  can  do  the  following: 

■  Develop  a  road  map  of  the  enterprise’s  marketing 
architecture.  Connect  the  network  nodes  or  points  of 
contact  and  the  interface  that  directly  support  and 
enhance  customer  support  and  service. 

■  Evaluate  benchmarks  and  “best  cases”  addressing 
network  interfaces,  but  look  outside  your 
particular  industry  for  new,  creative  ways 
of  doing  this. 

■  Develop  “access  circles,”  modeled  on 
the  quality-circles  idea,  where  IT,  market¬ 
ing,  partners  and  customers  discuss  how 
IT  can  improve  its  services. 

■  Follow  your  instincts.  Most  IT  people 
I  have  spoken  with  understand  the  com¬ 
petitive  marketplace  and  what’s  technolog¬ 
ically  possible  to  support  customers. 

■  As  the  idea  and  function  of  marketing 
become  more  fragmented  and  diffuse,  IT  is 
emerging  as  the  resource  that  producers 
and  customers  rely  on  for  building  and 
maintaining  value-added,  lasting  relation¬ 
ships.  In  marketing,  that’s  called  branding.  ► 
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After  almost  three  decades  at  Weyerhaeuser, 
an  IT  veteran  says  life  as  a  rebadged  EDS  employee 
suits  him  just  fine.  By  Steve  Ulfelder 


ON  Monday,  March 5, 2001, 

Blake  Self  left  his  farm  in  Kir¬ 
by,  Ark.,  at  the  usual  time.  He 
made  the  familiar  40-minute 
commute  to  Hot  Springs. 
Parked  in  the  lot  at  the  building  he’d 
worked  in  for  15  years.  Walked  inside, 
got  coffee  from  the  same  old  machine 
and  sat  down  at  the  same  old  desk. 

But  something  was  different. 

Self  had  left  the  building  the  previ¬ 
ous  Friday  as  a  regional  infrastructure 
manager  at  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  Now,  on 
Monday  morning,  his  access  card  read 
“Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.” 

Outsourcing  gets  a  lot  of  negative 
press.  Corporations  that  outsource 
major  portions  of  their  IT  to  the  IBMs, 
Computer  Sciences  and  EDSs  of  the 
world  rarely  seem  to  achieve  the  re¬ 
turns  they  expected;  it’s  not  rare  for 
outsourcing  deals  to  be  restructured 
amid  mutual  disappointment. 


And  then  there’s  the  personal  angle: 
Workers  spend  years  building  senior¬ 
ity  and  a  reputation  at  one  company, 
only  to  be  told  that  they’ve  been  traded 
to  another  organization  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  management  style  and  culture. 

IT  outsourcing  “is  implemented  as  if 
it  were  a  finance-only  decision,”  says 
Karyl  Innis,  whose  Dallas-based  firm, 
The  Innis  Co.,  consults  with  Fortune 
1,000  companies  on  career  trends.  “But 
for  the  individual,  it  causes  a  number 
of  almost  primal  concerns.” 

Indeed,  employee  reactions  to  re- 
badging  run  the  gamut.  “Some  people 
are  excited  about  it,  but  you  have  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  devastated,”  says  Annie 
Stevens,  founder  of  Boston-based 
career  coaching  and  outplacement 
firm  ClearRock  Inc.  “They  knew  it 
was  coming,  but  they’re  still  in  shock.” 

Experts  say  the  initial  phase  of  an 
outsourcing  engagement  —  starting 


with  the  day  the  IT  staff  is  informed 
and  ending  about  a  year  after  the  im¬ 
plementation  —  is  the  toughest  part. 

“Even  the  hardiest,  most  indepen¬ 
dent  employee,  when  they  see  they’re 
being  let  go  or  rebadged,  will  always 
feel  rejection,”  says  Stevens. 

Accepting  Change 

That’s  why  we  checked  in  with  Blake 
Self,  who  spent  nearly  three  decades  at 
Weyerhaeuser  before  the  Federal  Way, 
Wash.-based  forestry  products  giant 
signed  a  seven-year  outsourcing  con¬ 
tract  with  Plano,  Texas-based  EDS. 
Under  the  contract,  EDS  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibilities  such  as  network,  desktop 
and  server  management,  as  well  as 
mainframe  and  help  desk  services. 

Self’s  106-member  team  would  still 
support  all  manner  of  hardware,  from 
PCs  to  Windows  NT  and  Unix  servers 
to  LAN  switches  and  hubs  —  but  now 


The  Ins  and  Outs 

Here's  the  upshot  of  what 
the  outsourcing  transition  has 
meant  to  Blake  Self  both 
personally  and  professionally: 

■  By  accepting  an  offer  from  EDS  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  Self  was  able  to  keep  a  farm 
he  recently  bought  in  nearby  Kirby  and  stay 
close  to  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

■  Employee  benefits  from  the  two 
companies  are  roughly  the  same. 


■  He  says  he  “enjoyed  the  challenge” 
of  learning  EDS's  Digital  Workflow 
internal  support  processes. 


■  EDS’s  size  and  reach  make  it  easier 
for  Self  and  his  group  to  “swap” 
support  personnel. 


they  would  do  so  for  a  new  employer. 

So,  how  has  Year  1  gone? 

Not  bad,  from  Self’s  point  of  view. 
Not  bad  at  all. 

In  1993,  Weyerhaeuser  began  to 
centralize  its  IT  functions.  That  effort 
ebbed  and  flowed.  Then,  in  1999,  word 
came  down  that  the  company  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  outsourcers.  Self  praises  Wey¬ 
erhaeuser  for  pulling  IT  staffers  into 
the  loop  early.  “They  were  very  open 
with  the  entire  staff,”  he  says.  “Every¬ 
body  knew  it  was  coming.” 

But  being  informed  isn’t  the  same 
as  being  happy.  Self  says  he  and  his  co¬ 
workers  went  through  various  stages  of 
denial  and  anger  before  most  accepted 
the  shift.  At  the  time,  Mark  Devries,  a 
Weyerhaeuser  infrastructure  manager, 
told  Computerworld  that  he  had  “lots  of 
mixed  feelings.  Even  when  you  know 
about  it  beforehand,  there’s  still  a  lot 
of  change  to  digest.”  [See  “Outsourced 
IT  Workers  Feel  Anger,  Frustration,” 
News,  March  5,  2001.] 

After  weighing  his  options,  Self 
made  the  leap  to  EDS.  “I  looked  at  my 
options,”  he  says.  “I  could  have  stayed 
with  Weyerhaeuser.  They  were  keep¬ 
ing  some  [IT]  people  [on  staff].  But 
after  I  got  through  my  reservations, 

I  wanted  to  go  with  EDS.” 

The  reasons  were  both  personal 
and  professional.  “I  put  a  stake  in  the 
ground  a  few  years  ago  when  I  bought 
a  little  farm,”  Self  says.  He  has  three 
sons  and  three  grandsons  living  near¬ 
by.  If  he  stayed  with  Weyerhaeuser, 
he  decided,  any  significant  promotion 
would  entail  a  move  to  Federal  Way  as 
a  member  of  Weyerhaeuser’s  team  that 
manages  the  EDS  relationship.  But  Self 
believes  that  by  working  for  EDS,  he’ll 
find  growth  opportunities  at  home. 

With  the  getting-to-know-you  phase 
over,  Self’s  group  began  to  implement 
EDS’s  Digital  Workflow  process,  a  step 
toward  streamlining  internal  support. 
“I’ve  had  to  learn  new  processes,  but 
I’ve  enjoyed  the  challenge,”  he  says. 

But  what  about  the  intangibles? 
When  asked  if  his  loyalties  are  divid¬ 
ed,  Self  says,  “You’d  think  the  answer 
would  be  yes  because  of  all  the  years  I 
spent  with  Weyerhaeuser  and  all  the 
people  I  built  relationships  with.  But 
no,  EDS  and  Weyerhaeuser  entered 
into  this  arrangement,  and  I’m  tasked 
with  supporting  the  same  businesses 
I  did  before.”  So  —  contrary  to  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  —  for  at  least  one  IT 
veteran,  outsourcing  has  brought  sta¬ 
bility  and  continuity.  I 


Ulfelder  is  a  freelance  technology  writer 
in  Southboro,  Mass.  Contact  him  at 
sulfelder@yahoo.com. 


Does  your  CRM  system 
understand  everything? 

(except  what  your  customers  are  saying) 
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Leverage  your  CRM  Investment 


FORTUNE  1000®  companies  now  add  Autonomy's 
technology  to  their  brand  name  CRM  systems  to 
automatically  and  intelligently  process  all  their 
customer  communications,  including  text  and  voice. 
After  all,  customers  don't  talk  to  just  a  database,  they 
mail  and  phone  too.  Find  out  how  companies  are 
adding  Autonomy  intelligence  to  Oracle,  E.piphany, 
PeopleSoft,  SAP,  Siebel  and  other  leading  CRM 
solutions  to  boost  returns  on  their  investment. 


Autonomy  makes  sense  of  human  friendly  information 
such  as  email,  phone  calls,  letters  and  reports;  and  by 
automating  their  handling,  delivers  real  bottom-line 
benefit  to  the  enterprise...  In  an  unstructured  world, 
intelligence  counts. 

Call  us  free  on  1-877-MYAUTONOMY  or  visit  our  website 
www.autonomy.com  to  find  out  how  to  add  power  and 
value  to  your  CRM  application. 


*  fc 


Autonomy 


Copyright  ©  2002  Autonomy  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Other  trademarks  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  properties  of  their  respective  owners. 


Intelligence 

business  Intelligence 
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No  matter  the  size  of  your  company,  we've  got  a  server  that  fits.  Dell  PowerEdge  servers  with  Windows®  2000  Server  have  many  amazing 
"abilities":  scalability,  availability,  manageability  and  serviceability.  So  they  grow  with  your  business,  minimize  downtime,  are  easy  to  integrate  and 
even  easier  to  support.  No  matter  what  your  business  needs  -  from  file/print  to  database  management  -  you  can  choose  a  PowerEdge1”  server  with 
Microsoft®  Windows®  2000  Server  operating  system  that  is  right  for  you.  And,  by  dealing  direct  with  Dell,  you  get  a  system  customized  to  fit  your  business 
needs,  at  an  affordable  price,  backed  by  our  award-winning  service  and  support.  It’s  a  nice  mix  of  exactly  the  server  you  need  with  exactly  the  operating  system  you  want. 

Dell  Rated  #1  in  Intel  Server  Satisfaction 

Technology  Business  Research 
Corporate  IT  Buying  Behavior  and  Customer  Satisfaction  Study 

3rd  Quarter 
-  December  2001 


Ask  about 


0% 

QuickLease 

for  qualified  cm  tamer* 


Dell  Small  Business 


PowerEdge™  1500SC  Server 

NEW  Simple  and  Strong  Server 

•  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  1.13GHz 

•  Dual  Processor  Capable 

•  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  4GB) 

•  18GB*  (10K  RPM)  Hot-Swap  Ultra3  SCSI  Hard  Drive 

•  Embedded  Dual-Channel  Ultra3  SCSI  Controller 

•  Embedded  Gigabit  NIC 

•  1-Yr  Next  Business  Day  On-Site  Service;  1-Yr  Limited  Parts 
Warranty,'  1-Yr  24x7  Dedicated  Server  Phone  Tech  Support 


$1299 


Quickloan:  $35/mo„  48  mos!’ 

E-VALUE  Code: 
11072-290412 


©: 


Recommended  upgrades: 

•  NEW  PowerConnecf  2124*  24-Port  Unmanaged  Switch 
with  Gigabit  Port,  add  $299 

•  System  Including  Small  Business  Server  2000  and 
Memory  Upgrade  to  256MB  is  S2699 


PowerEdge™  1650  Server 

NEW  Highly  Available  1U  Rack-Optimized  GP  Server 

•  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  1.13GHz 

•  Dual  Processor  Capable 

•  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  4GB) 

•  18GB*  (1  OK  RPM)  Hot-Swap  Ultra3  SCSI  Hard  Drive 

•  Dual  Embedded  Gigabit  NICs 

•  Hot-Plug,  Redundant  Cooling  Fans 

•  Optional  Embedded  Dual-Channel  RAID  Solution 

•  Optional  Redundant  Power  Supplies 

•  3-Yr  Next  Business  Day  On-Site  Service3 


$1699 


QuickLoan:  $45/mo„  48  mos" 

©E-VALUE  Code: 

1 


11072-290416 


Recommended  upgrade: 

•  System  Including  Windows*  2000  Server  is  $2499 


PowerEdge™  2500  Server  PowerVault™  PV715N  Storage 


Robust  and  Scalable  Server 

•  Intel*  Pentium*  III  Processor  at  1.13GHz 

•  Dual  Processor  Capable 

•  128MB  133MHz  ECC  SDRAM  (up  to  6GB) 

•  18GB6  (10K  RPM)  Hot-Swap  Ultra3  SCSI  Hard  Drive 

•  Embedded  Dual-Channel  Ultra3  SCSI  Controller 

•  Embedded  Intel*' 10/100  NIC 

•  Hot-Plug,  Redundant  Cooling  Fans 

•  Optional  Hot-Plug,  Redundant  Power  Supplies 

•  Optional  Embedded  Dual-Channel  RAID  Solution 

•  3-Yr  Next  Business  Day  On-Site  Service3 


$1899 


Quickloan:  $50/mo„  48  mos!' 

E-VALUE  Code: 
11072-290418 


o: 


Recommended  upgrades: 

•  PowerConnecf  3024*  24-Port  Managed  Switch,  add  $699 

•  System  Including  Windows'  2000  Server  is  $2699 


NEW  NAS  File  Sharing  Storage 

•  Offloads  Storage  Load  from  Desktops  and  Servers 

•  Snap  Shot  Capability  for  Backing  up  Network  Data 

•  Intel*  Celeron*  Processor  at  900MHz 

•  256MB  SDRAM  (up  to  512MB) 

•  160GB  IDE  Hard  Drive  -  Four  40GB  Bays 

•  Dual  10/100  Ethernet  Ports 

•  SCSI  Port  for  Local  Backup 

•  Multi-Platform  Support  of  PC,  Unix,  Apple,  and  Novell 

•  Powered  by  Windows’  Operating  System 

•  1-Yr  Next  Business  Day  On-Site  Service)  3-Yr  Limited  Parts 
Warranty,'  Lifetime  24x7  Dedicated  Server  Phone  Tech  Support 


$1799 


Quickloan:  $48/mo.,  48  mos" 

©E-VALUE  Code: 

1 


’  11072-290417n 


pentium®/// 


Servers  for  any  size  business. 


Easy  as 


D*LL 


Visit  www.dell.com/computerworld  or  call  toll  free  1-888-809-3355. 


Call:  M-F  7a-8p  Sat  8a-5p  CT 

Pricing,  specifications,  availability  and  terms  of  offer  may  change  without  notice  Taxes  and  shipping  charges  extra,  and  vary.  U.S.  Dell  Small  Business  (BSD  and  BASD)  new  purchases  only.  Dell  cannot  be  held 
responsible  tor  errors  in  typography  or  photography 

"This  device  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for  use  in  a  residential  environment.  This  device  is  not.  and  may  not  be.  offered  for  sale  or  lease,  or  sold  or  leased  for  use  in  a 
residential  environment  until  the  approval  of  the  FCC  has  been  obtained. 


PCs  use  genuine  Microsoft®  Windows* 
www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 


For  a  copy  of  our  Guarantees  ot  Limited  Warranties,  write  Dell  USA  L.P.  Attn:  Warranties.  One  Deil  Way.  Round  Rock,  Texas  78682  ’Service  may  be  provided  by  tltird  party  Technician  will  be  dispatched,  if 
necessary,  following  phone-based  troubleshooting.  To  receive  Next-Business-Day  service.  Dell  must  notify  service  provider  before  5  pm  (depending  on  service  contract)  customer's  time.  Availability  varies.  ’For  hard 
dnves.  G8  means  t  billion  bytes:  accessible  capacity  varies  with  operating  environment  "Monthly  payment  is  based  on  a  48-month  12  49%  interest  rate  for  qualified  business  customers.  Your  interest  rate  and 
monthly  payment  may  be  same  or  higher,  depending  on  your  creditworthiness.  OFFER  VARIES  BY  CREDITWORTHINESS  OF  CUSTOMER  AS  DETERMINED  BY  LENDER.  Taxes,  tees  and  shipping  ebaryes  aie  extra  and 
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Shortening  the  Chain 


COMPANY  ACTION  TAKEN 


Lockheed 

Martin 

Aeronautics 


Is  upgrading  its  CAD  sys¬ 
tems  to  allow  it  to  more  effi¬ 
ciently  share  complete  sup¬ 
ply  chain  information  with 
subcontractors  and  key 
business  partners. 


American 

Eagle 

Outfitters 


Maui 

Jim 


For  its  part,  Lockheed  Aeronautics 
is  upgrading  its  product  life-cycle 
management  systems,  which  will  help 
departments  and  suppliers  at  the  com¬ 
pany  easily  share  vital  information  and 
product  design.  That,  in  turn,  should 
lead  to  improved  efficiencies  and 
shortened  production  lead  times. 

As  part  of  this  effort,  Lockheed  Aero¬ 
nautics  is  upgrading  its  Catia  V4  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  (CAD)  application 
from  Dassault  Systemes  SA  to  Catia 
V5.  This  will  permit  the  company  to 
share  data  quickly  and  easily  in  a  digi¬ 
tal  format  throughout  its  supply  chain, 
says  Mark  Johnston,  manager  of  CAD 
development  and  support  for  the  JSF 
project  at  Lockheed  Aeronautics. 

Without  offering  specifics,  Johnston 
says  the  investment  in  the  Catia  up¬ 
grade  is  substantial  and  that  he’s  confi¬ 
dent  ROI  will  be  achieved  quickly. 


Moneymaking  Modules 

Other  companies  are  hitting  their 
own  pay  dirt  with  SCM.  Specialty 
apparel  retailer  American  Eagle  Out¬ 
fitters  Inc.  saw  in  the  first  year  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $600,000  in  manpower 
costs  after  the  company  rolled  out 
the  Pick  Ticket  Management  System 
(PkMS)  application  from  Atlanta- 
based  Manhattan  Associates  Inc. 

The  Warrendale,  Pa.-based  retailer 
went  live  with  PkMS  in  March  2000  to 
automate  a  distribution  center  and  is 
planning  to  upgrade  the  system  in  July, 
according  to  Steve  Lyman,  director  of 
distribution  at  American  Eagle.  The 
application  has  sped  up  material  han¬ 
dling  and  optimized  the  allocation  of 
products  shipped  to  its  640  stores. 

Among  other  benefits,  the  company 
was  able  to  cut  its  inventory  turn  time 
from  three  days  to  two,  thus  decreas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  managing  and  storing 
its  inventory. 

Another  Manhattan  Associates  cus¬ 
tomer  —  sunglass  maker  Maui  Jim  Inc. 
—  saw  about  $40,000  in  savings  over 
two  years  using  the  vendor’s  Logis¬ 
tics  PRO  transportation  applica¬ 
tion.  Because  the  initial 
cost  of  the  IBM  AS/400- 
based  system  was  be¬ 
tween  $30,000  and 
$50,000,  ROI  has 


probably  already  been  achieved,  says 
Chris  Bessert,  traffic  supervisor  at 
Peoria,  Ill.-based  Maui  Jim. 

The  software  has  saved  the  com¬ 
pany  manpower  costs  and  cut  shipping 
times  by  reducing  errors  that  slow  dis¬ 
tribution.  For  instance,  the  software 
will  ensure  that  customer  address 
changes  are  automatically  replicated 
throughout  the  system. 

Not  every  supply  chain  application 
requires  a  hefty  upfront  investment. 
Modern  Plastics  Technology  LLC,  an 
injection  mold  maker  in  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  spends  just  several  hundred 
dollars  per  month  to  access  a  supply 
chain  application  from  SupplySolution 
Inc.  in  Southfield,  Mich. 

The  company  had  been  using  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  feeds  to  fill 
its  orders  and  was  having  a  tough  time 
keeping  up  with  unscheduled  changes 
in  orders,  says  Doug  Archer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Modern  Plastics. 

Then  a  sealant  maker  approached 
Modern  Plastics  and  persuaded  it  to 
connect  with  its  SupplySolution  I-Sup- 
ply  Services  application,  which  allows 
Modern  Plastics  to  see  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  on  a  real-time  basis.  The 
customer  maintains  the  server  and  ap¬ 
plication.  As  a  result,  “that  information 
is  well  worth  what  we  have  to  pay”  to 
access  the  software,  says  Archer.  I 


Oi  nek  ^or  more  in^°rmation  a^°ut 

-I  ROI  on  supply  chain  man- 
I  JriKV  agement  systems,  go  to: 
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Lockheed  martin  aeronautics 
Co.  is  looking  to  cut  costs  and 
hit  its  deadlines  on  the  multibil- 
lion-dollar  Joint  Strike  Force 
(JSF)  contract.  To  that  end,  the 
Fort  Worth,  Texas-based  com¬ 
pany  is  upgrading  its  design  systems  so 
it  can  more  efficiently  share  complete 
supply  chain  information  with  its  sub¬ 
contractors  and  key  business  partners. 

Like  Lockheed  Aeronautics,  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  firms  are  pushing  hard 
to  ensure  that  they’re  able  to  maximize 
the  return  on  their  supply  chain  man¬ 
agement  (SCM)  software  investments, 
in  light  of  the  down  economy. 

Given  the  current  skepticism  about 
the  dollar  value  of  e-business,  IT  pro¬ 
curement  managers  have  to  think 
twice  before  ponying  up  the  cash  for 
expensive  and  tough-to-install  SCM 
systems.  “Can  you  save  money  with 
SCM  systems?  The  answer  is  maybe,” 
says  Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  analyst 
at  Daly  City,  Calif.-based  Enterprise 
Applications  Consulting.  Certainly, 
the  potential  for  generating  returns 
on  SCM  software  is  there,  Green¬ 
baum  says,  noting  that  SCM  process 
improvements  alone  can  help  lower 
the  cost  of  inventory  management. 


Measuring  Payback 

Still,  calculating  the  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  for  SCM  implementations 
can  be  a  challenge.  For  instance,  com¬ 
panies  installing  new  systems  and 
processes  may  not  know  how  to  figure 
out  the  payback  without  some  sort  of 
historical  baseline  to  use,  says  Green¬ 
baum.  On  the  flip  side,  SCM  failures 
tli .  4  cost  a  company  millions  of  dollars 


can  be  much  easier  to  measure. 

Take,  for  example,  athletic  apparel 
maker  Nike  Inc.,  which  last  year  an¬ 
nounced  major  inventory  problems 
connected  with  the  rollout  of  a  heavily 
customized  SCM  system  that  included 
modules  from  Dallas-based  i2  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  [Page  One,  March  5,  2001]. 

At  the  time,  officials  at  the  company 
blamed  software  glitches  —  combined 
with  soft  sales  —  for  diluted  earnings 
per  share  of  35  cents  for  the  third 
quarter  of  2001,  down  from  the  50  to 
55  cents  per  share  the  company  had 
been  projecting. 


Rolled  out  a  distribution  ap¬ 
plication  and  saw  in  the  first 
year  a  $600,000  reduction 
in  manpower  costs.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  sped  up  material 
handling  and  optimized  the 
allocation  of  products  ship¬ 
ping  to  640  stores. 


Is  using  a  transportation 
application  that  has  slashed 
manpower  costs  and  cut 
shipping  times  by  reducing 
errors  that  slow  down  distrib¬ 
ution,  saving  $40,000  over 
two  years. 


ain  Reactions 


Some  companies  are  making  money  back  on 
their  supply  chain  software  investments  despite 
doubts  about  e-business.  By  Marc  L.  Songini 
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CrossWorlds  has  joined  with  IBM  to  provide 
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American  IT  workers 
living  abroad  have  had  to 
struggle  with  isolation 
and  security  concerns 
following  the  Sept.  11 
attacks.  By  Todd  R.  Weiss 

IT’S  BEEN  NEARLY  EIGHT  MONTHS  since  the  Sept. 

11  attacks,  and  as  an  American  IT  worker  abroad, 
“things  are  getting  back  to  normal,”  says  Douglas 
Brown,  director  of  consulting  in  Asia  at  Comput¬ 
er  Sciences  Corp. 

But  after  work,  as  Brown  makes  his  way  around 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  where  he’s  stationed,  an 
uneasy  feeling  still  keeps  him  on  guard,  “like  the 
other  shoe  has  not  dropped  perhaps.” 

Indeed,  it’s  been  much  harder  being  an  American  IT 
worker  in  another  land  since  that  horrific  September 
day,  say  Brown  and  others  who  work  and  live  far  from 
the  states. 

Now  more  than  ever,  American  workers  residing  in 
foreign  countries  have  to  remain  vigilant  about  their 
surroundings  and  any  potential  threats,  while  being 
careful  not  to  dress  or  act  like  Yankees.  They  need  to 
keep  others  abreast  of  their  whereabouts  and  use  extra 
caution  as  they  travel  and  spend  time  in  public  places. 

Brown  says  he  continues  to  take  precautions,  such  as 
taking  a  different  route  to  work  each  day,  in  case  he’s 
being  targeted  as  an  American.  But  worries  remain. 

“The  feeling  moving  around  the  city  has  fundamen¬ 
tally  changed,”  he  says.  “You  always  have  this  uneasi¬ 
ness”  as  you  travel  on  the  streets,  even  when  you  are 
walking  around.  “You  also  walk  with  a  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  direction.” 

At  work,  there  are  other  changes,  too.  “Most  of  the 
work  in  Asia  is  extremely  relationship-based,”  with 
many  social  activities  with  clients,  Brown  says.  But  since 
the  attacks  on  New  York  and  Washington,  “that  kind  of 
time  spent  in  those  situations  has  dropped  a  lot”  be- 
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cause  business  associates  worry  about  taking  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  public  places  where  they  could  be  at  risk,  he 
says.  “They’re  trying  to  look  out  for  you  and  not  put 
you  in  a  situation  where  you  feel  uncomfortable.” 

Another  post-Sept.  11  change  is  more  subtle.  Before 
heading  out  for  an  appointment  or  a  business  trip, 
Brown  finds  himself  making  a  quick  call  to  let  some¬ 
one  know  where  he  is  and  where  he’s  heading  —  just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

He  says  he  tried  to  remain  as  outgoing  as  he  was 
before  the  attacks  because  the  alternative  is  to  be 
afraid.  “And  to  be  afraid  is  to  let  those  who  do  such 
horror  achieve  their  goals,”  he  says.  “The  challenge 
in  this  new  world  is  that  nothing  is  sacred,  and  the 
amount  of  time  one  feels  the  need  to  be  in  height¬ 
ened  awareness  is  practically  constant.” 

The  friendships  Brown  has  made  abroad  have 
been  strengthened  since  the  attacks,  as  people  have 
pulled  together  and  look  out  for  one  another.  “We  go 
to  places  which  will  maintain  the  adventure  of  living 
in  another  country  while  minimizing  the  potential 
for  discomfort  on  either  side,”  he  says. 

Brave  New  World 

Such  anxiety  has  become  widespread  for  Ameri¬ 
can  workers  in  overseas  postings.  Barry  Kozloff, 
president  of  Selection  Research  International  Inc.,  a 
St.  Louis-based  firm  that  evaluates  workers  for  suit¬ 
ability  for  international  jobs,  says  the  combination  of 
the  attacks  and  the  sluggish  economy  have  markedly 
slowed  the  number  of  Americans  in  all  fields  going 
abroad  to  work. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  concern  about  sending  Americans 
to  work  in  the  Middle  East,  even  more  than  before,” 
Kozloff  says.  “You  have  to  look  at  it  region  by  region.” 

John  Walsh  III,  director  of  service  delivery  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  Computer  Sciences’  chemical  industry  group 
in  Bad  Homburg,  Germany,  says  office  security  was  in¬ 
creased  immediately  after  the  attacks.  Several  build¬ 
ing  entrances  were  closed  as  a  precaution  to  better 
control  who  goes  in  and  out,  and  several  guards  were 
added.  The  company  also  made  workers  aware  of  sev¬ 
eral  anthrax  scares  that  ended  up  being  false  alarms. 

As  a  former  intelligence  worker  at  the  U.S.  De¬ 
fense  Department,  Walsh  says  he’s  taken  more  per¬ 
sonal  precautions  as  well,  including  avoiding 
speaking  English  in  public. 

When  he  and  his  family  are  in  their  home  outside 
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Staying  Safe 

Here's  a  checklist  for  American  workers  abroad: 

Always  remain  aware  of  your  surroundings 
and  avoid  unusual  circumstances. 

Walk  with  authority  and  purpose 
when  in  public  areas. 


Call  ahead  to  notify  others 
of  your  travel  plans  or  appointments. 

Alternate  your  routes  to  work  on  a  regular  basis. 

Avoid  wearing  American  flag  pins 
or  other  insignia  in  public. 

Speak  in  the  native  language  where  you’re  working. 


Frankfurt,  they  feel  very  secure,  he  says.  “Probably 
when  we  feel  most  unsafe  is  when  we’re  at  a  large 
American  icon  like  McDonald’s  or  at  the  airport.” 

Right  after  the  attacks,  Computer  Sciences  called 
its  overseas  workers  and  offered  to  fly  them  and  their 
families  home  to  the  U.S.  as  soon  as  possible  if  they 
wanted,  Walsh  says.  Only  one  temporary  worker 
took  the  offer.  Walsh  has  about  three  Americans 
working  for  him  out  of  some  400  people  in  eight  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations. 

There  have  been  outreach  efforts  by  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy,  which  has  answered  questions  and  given  com¬ 
forting  support,  he  says.  On  Sept.  12,  Walsh  had  satel¬ 
lite  television  installed  in  his  home  so  he  and  his  family 
could  stay  abreast  of  what  was  happening  back  home. 

So  would  he  feel  uncomfortable  bringing  any  new 
American  IT  workers  overseas  now? 

“Not  particularly,”  Walsh  says,  “as  long  as  those 
people  would  feel  comfortable  working  overseas.” 

On  a  recent  trip  back  to  the  states,  he  says,  he  was 
heartened  by  the  “rejuvenated  pride  in  America”  he  wit¬ 
nessed.  “I  think  it  makes  you  proud  to  be  an  American 
seeing  everyone  pulling  together  at  a  time  like  this.” 

Toby  Weiss,  a  senior  vice  president  in  Tokyo  for  Is- 
landia,  N.Y.-based  Computer  Associates  International 
Inc.,  says  that  in  the  past,  companies  in  Japan  and  Ko¬ 
rea  frequently  sent  workers  to  the  U.S.  to  get  technical 
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expertise  or  to  review  trends.  But  companies  have 
cut  back  dramatically  on  those  trips,  he  has  noticed. 

“The  Sept.  11  tragedy  caused  a  slowdown  in  com¬ 
panies  willing  to  travel  to  the  U.S.,”  Weiss  says.  “It’s 
starting  to  pick  up  a  little  bit  more  now.” 

What’s  more,  some  of  CA’s  foreign  IT  employees 
who  were  working  in  the  U.S.  at  the  time  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  “had  a  sense  of  uneasiness”  that  the  company 
had  to  help  them  work  through,  he  says.  CA  did  this 
by  providing  security  information  and  updates 
through  the  company’s  global  security  department. 

As  for  being  an  American  in  Japan,  Weiss  says  he 
now  has  a  “much  more  heightened  sense  of  what’s 
going  on,  but  really  I’m  not  overly  preoccupied” 
with  concern.  “My  sense  of  worry  has  increased  a 
little,  but  my  sense  of  awareness  has  increased 
tremendously.” 

Eric  Peffer,  a  delivery  mobilization  manager  at 
Computer  Sciences  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  says  his 
everyday  work  routines  haven’t  changed.  But  like  oth¬ 
ers,  he  remains  constantly  on  alert  for  potential  safe¬ 
ty  problems. 

Right  after  the  Sept.  11  attacks,  some  of  Peffer’s 
American  co-workers  were  temporarily  evacuated, 
but  things  soon  returned  to  business  as  usual,  he  says. 

In  his  work  travels  in  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  Sin¬ 
gapore  since  the  terrorist  attacks,  he  says,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  warm  support  from  locals,  most  of  whom  are 
Muslims.  “The  Muslim  citizens  are  constantly  rein¬ 
forcing  the  fact  that  the  attacks  are  not  representative 
of  the  behavior  a  ‘true’  Muslim  supports,”  Peffer  says. 
“They  emphasize  that  the  attacks  are  against  all  the 
beliefs  of  the  Muslim  religion  and  were  carried  out  by 
radicals.” 

Irene  Dec,  vice  president  of  international  operat¬ 
ing  management  at  Newark,  N.J. -based  Prudential 
Financial  and  a  regular  traveler  to  London,  Asia  and 
Central  America,  says  her  company’s  in-house  secu¬ 
rity  staff  has  done  much  to  alleviate  her  worries  by 
keeping  traveling  workers  constantly  up  to  date  on 
any  problems. 

Immediately  after  the  attacks,  only  business-criti¬ 
cal  travel  was  permitted  by  the  company  for  about 
three  weeks,  but  that  restriction  was  lifted  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Prudential  has  about  five  Americans  abroad  in 
IT  within  her  division,  she  says. 

Says  Dec,  “They’re  really  doing  studies  out  there 
to  tell  us  if  we’re  at  risk.”  I 


With  Avaya,  you're  already  this  close  to  IP  Telephony. 


In  fact,  you  can  use  what's  in  your  own  network.  Now  Avaya,  the  leader  in  voice  solutions, 
has  extended  IP  Telephony  to  an  open  architecture.  So  our  feature-rich  MultiVantage “ 
Software  can  work  with  your  existing  investment,  allowing  you  to  have  Enterprise  Class  IP 
Solutions  anywhere  in  your  network.  That  means  you  get  gentle  migration  and  flexible 
deployment  from  the  core  to  the  edge,  or  the  other  way  around.  Learn  how  a  network 
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KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA/DI VERSITY 

Priming  Inner-City 
Talent  as  Helmsmen 


N  HONOR  OF  SPRING,  I  found  some  good  news  on 
the  diversity  front  in  a  small  but  promising  program  in 
Chicago  called  i.c.stars,  which  stands  for  inner-city  stars. 
I.c.stars  is  helping  talented  young  people  develop  their 
IT  skills  and  move  into  the  leadership  pipeline  in  area 


businesses.  Its  operating  principle  is 
that  the  best  IT  skills  come  not  from 
books  or  even  teachers  but  from  on- 
the-job  learning. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  I.c.stars  uses 
a  broad  network  of  community  con¬ 
tacts  to  scour  inner-city  Chicago  for 
promising  young  people.  This  isn’t 
a  program  to  transform  the  lives 
of  losers;  the  young  folks  recruited 
have  already  demonstrated  that  they 
have  what  it  takes  to  be  winners. 
They  show  a  strong  proclivity  for 
IT,  leadership  and  business. 

“They  might  not  have  done  well 
in  a  traditional  school  environment, 
but  they’ve  succeeded  in  other  ways,” 
says  Sandee  Kastrul,  co-founder  of 
i.c.stars  and  vice  president  of  training 
and  development. 

For  example,  Kevin  Gates  is  a  20- 
year-old  African-American  who  was 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a  chef  last 
year  when  i.c.stars  showed  him  that 
he  could  do  more. 

“I  entered  the  program  at  a  time 
in  my  life  when  I  knew  I  had  a  lot  of 
unused  potential  mentally,  but  also 
vocationally,”  he  says.  “I  was  work¬ 
ing  as  a  line  cook  at  the  House  of 
Blues,  reading  HTML  books  while 
I  worked  because  I  knew  I  could  be 
successful  at  it.” 

The  program  picks  10  students  for 
each  16-week  session.  The  first  few 
weeks  are  devoted  to  learning  basic 
business  and  team-building  skills. 
Then  the  fun  begins.  The  interns, 
as  they’re  called,  are  divided  into 
three  teams,  based  on  their  individ¬ 
ual  strengths. 

For  the  next  three  months,  the 
team  participates  in  three  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  business  simulations. 
Team  members  receive  and  respond 


to  requests  for  proposals,  meet  with 
prospective  customers,  build  demos 
and  prototypes  and  deal  with  fickle 
customers  and  “scope  creep,”  just 
as  they  would  in  a  real-life  project 
situation. 

Businesspeople  from 
the  Chicago  community 
play  the  customer  roles, 
and  the  scenarios  build 
in  the  kinds  of  difficul¬ 
ties  that  drive  real  proj¬ 
ect  teams  crazy  —  such 
as  eleventh-hour  re¬ 
quirement  changes. 

“They  work  10-  and  12- 
hour  days,”  says  Kastrul. 

“And  if  they  have  to  pull 
an  all-nighter  to  make  a 
deadline,  they  do  it.” 

Survival  Skills 

The  projects  teach  not  only  the 
skills  necessary  to  excel  in  an  IT 
environment,  but  also  the  attitude 
essential  to  survive. 

The  teams  are  designed  to  help 
each  member  strengthen  his  weaker 
areas.  The  IT  expert  might  be  put 
in  the  position  of  project  manager, 
for  example,  to  build  her  leadership 
skills,  while  the  natural  leader  might 
be  required  to  do  the  programming. 

Each  evening,  one-on-one  men¬ 
toring  sessions  enable  interns  to  get 
help  from  business  volunteers  on 
particular  skills  they  need  to  build. 
It’s  also  an  opportunity  for  interns 
to  make  contacts  that  can  later  grow 
into  job  leads. 

Late  each  afternoon,  there’s  a 
break  during  which  an  area  busi¬ 
nessperson  gives  a  presentation  on 
anything  from  C++  to  finance.  “It’s 
basically  the  only  lecture  time  in  the 


whole  program,”  Kastrul  says.  The 
interns  get  a  miniseminar  and  a 
glimpse  of  life  on  the  front  lines  of 
Chicago  businesses,  and  they  also 
make  additional  connections  in  the 
business  community. 

At  the  same  time,  the  presenters 
get  a  feel  for  the  quality  of  the  in¬ 
terns.  “People  are  very  impressed,” 
says  Kastrul.  “They  leave  different 
than  they  came  in.” 

Put  it  all  together,  and  you’ve  got  a 
package  that  turns  self-starters  into 
lifelong  learners.  “They  teach  you 
how  to  teach  yourself,”  says  gradu¬ 
ate  Yolanda  Johnson,  23.  “I  was  able 
to  not  only  build  on  the  skills  that  I 
already  possessed,  but  also  acquire 
skills  to  help  me  to  succeed  in  a  very 
competitive  field.” 

When  the  16-week  session  ends, 
interns  are  expected  to 
have  developed  the  con¬ 
tacts  they  need  to  find 
good  jobs  in  the  area. 
Johnson,  for  example, 
landed  a  position  as  a 
developer  at  CNA  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  Gates  found  a 
job  at  Microsoft  Corp. 

The  i.c.stars  alumni 
association  provides  con¬ 
tinuing  personal  support, 
and  the  program  works 
with  employers  to  make 
sure  its  graduates  receive  the  career 
development  opportunities  they 
need  to  move  through  the  leader¬ 
ship  pipeline.  Gates,  for  example, 
is  a  technology  specialist  working 
toward  a  Microsoft  Certified  Solu¬ 
tion  Developer  certification,  and  he 
hopes  to  start  studying  soon  for  a 
computer  science  degree. 

Though  only  three  classes  have 
graduated  so  far,  a  new  session  is 
about  to  begin,  and  i.c.stars  is  al¬ 
ready  seen  as  a  model. 

Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley  has  said 
the  program  will  “help  ensure  that 
Chicago’s  high-tech  community 
can  develop  homegrown  talent  as 
well  as  connect  inner-city  youth  to 
future  opportunities  in  the  technol¬ 
ogy  industry.” 

I.c.stars  gives  young  people  the 
tools  to  build  a  successful  future. 

“It’s  like  the  old  saying,”  Johnson 
says.  “Give  a  man  a  fish,  and  he  eats 
for  a  day.  Teach  a  man  how  to  fish, 
and  he  eats  for  a  lifetime.”  > 


Computerworld  feature  j 
writer.  Contact  her  at 

kathleen_melymuka@ 

computerworld.com. 


IP  Telephony. 
Where  to  start? 

With  Avaya  Enterprise  Class 
IP  Solutions  (ECU PS) 
featuring  MultiVantage" 
Software,  start  anywhere 
in  your  network. 


S8700  Media  Server 


At  the  core. 

•  Delivers  up  to  99.999% 
reliability 

•  Scalable  from  20  to 
1  million  users 


G700  Media  Gateway 


At  the  edge. 

•  Survivable  remote  location 

•  Standards-based  distributed 
architecture 

•  Cost-effective  option 


With  a  specific  workgroup. 

•  First  to  seamlessly  extend 
applications  to  cellular 

•  Takes  applications  to  remote 
and  mobile  workers  for 
greater  productivity 


Learn  how  a  network  assessment  can 
help  you  discover  how  close  you  are 
to  IP  Telephony.  Visit  avaya.com/yes 


AVAyA 

COMMUNICATION  WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES 
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BUSINESSCAREERS 


Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  have  been  in  networking  for  more  than  seven  years. 
Even  with  Novell ,  Microsoft  and  Cisco  certifications 
under  my  belt,  I  can’t  predict  what  technologies  to  learn 
to  keep  me  up  to  date. 


I  am  working  on  IPsec, 
Generic  Routing  Encapsulation 
and  Digital  Subscriber  Line 
technologies  in  the  WAN/LAN 
security  space  and  want  to 
know  how  much  time  to  spend 
getting  skills  in  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  that  come  out  each  year. 
Are  there  new  certifications  in 
the  networking  and  security  ar¬ 
eas  that  are  valuable  from  a 
career  perspective? 

—  KNOWLEDGEABLE  IN  KNOXVILLE 

Dear  Knowledgeable: 

Stepping  away  from  the 
desktop  to  issues  involving  the 
standards  and  the  security  of 


the  Internet  will  both  raise 
your  salary  and  show  that  you 
can  solve  more  complex  prob¬ 
lems,  says  Richard  Threadgill, 
co-founder  of  Ponte  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.,  a  network  secu¬ 
rity  control  software  company 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  Mak¬ 
ing  applications  run  more  effi¬ 
ciently  generally  pays  better 
than  taking  care  of  application 
users.  Companies  understand 
that  providing  remote  access 
to  employees  and  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  their  partners  over 
the  Internet  requires  that  they 
pay  attention  to  their  comput¬ 
ing  infrastructures,  systems 
and  networks. 


Certifications,  particularly 
from  Cisco  Systems  Inc.,  are 
still  valuable  in  this  competi¬ 
tive  job  market,  says  Thread- 
gill,  as  is  a  deep  understanding 
of  networking  and  security 
fundamentals.  You  need  to 
know  how  to  handle  basic 
security,  reliability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  issues,  as  well  as  how 
to  correctly  diagnose  and  han¬ 
dle  complex  questions. 

Be  prepared  to  tell  a  pro¬ 
spective  employer  how  you 
built  four  things  that  mattered 
in  your  current  position,  both 
in  technical  terms  and  as  a 
business  proposition,  suggests 
Threadgill. 


II  Dear  Career  Adviser: 

I  am  a  data  modeler.  My  re¬ 
sponsibilities  have  included  re¬ 
viewing  business  requirements 
and  preparing  logical  and  phys¬ 
ical  models  using  the  Erwin 
modeling  tool.  I  ensure  that  the 
proper  normalization  rules  and 
data  rules  are  followed.  I  also 
convert  the  physical  model  into 
Data  Definition  Language  for 
the  generation  of  tables  by  the 
database  administrator. 

My  prior  experience  has  in¬ 
cluded  mainframe  Cobol/DB2 
programming, 
project  manage¬ 
ment,  one  year  as 
a  systems  engineer 
and  one  year  as  a 
DB2  database  ad¬ 
ministrator.  I  am 
job  hunting  and 
am  finding  this  to 
be  a  difficult  mar¬ 
ket.  To  enhance 
my  position, 
should  I  obtain  an 
Oracle  database 
administrator  cer¬ 
tification  or  pur¬ 


sue  any  other  training? 

— Job-Hunting  data  modeler 

Dear  Data  Modeler: 

You’re  correctly  reading  to¬ 
day’s  job  market  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  technical  side,  says 
Virendra  Vase,  CIO  and  vice 
president  of  engineering  at 
Responsys  Inc.,  a  Web  analyt¬ 
ics  firm  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

You  can  further  improve 
your  opportunities  with  train¬ 
ing  related  to  data  warehous¬ 
ing  and  Very  Large  Database 
technologies. 

Oracle  certifica¬ 
tion,  plus  training 
in  Web  servers  and 
architecture,  and 
in  products  from 
Cupertino,  Calif.- 
based  Rational 
Software  Corp.,  are 
also  good  skills  to 
have,  says  Jennifer 
Rye,  director  of  re¬ 
cruiting  at  CDI 
Professional  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Troy, 

Mich.  ► 


recruitment.  Send 
questions  to  her  at 


www.computerworld.com/ 

career.adviser. 


WORKSTYLES 

There’s  Lots  to  Learn 
At  GlaxoSmithKline 


Bill  Louv,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  U.S.  pharmaceuticals 
IT  at  GlaxoSmithKline  PEC 
(GSK),  describes  an  IT  cul¬ 
ture  at  the  global  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  company  that’s  marked 
by  opportunities  to  learn 
new  skills. 

What  are  the  most  critical 
systems  that  are  supported  by 
your  department?  “We  sup¬ 
port  the  financial  systems; 
the  revenue  cycle  systems, 
such  as  order  processing, 
contract  management  and 
distribution  management; 
the  commercial  data  ware¬ 
house;  and  the  sales  force 
automation  system  for  our 
8,000  sales  reps,  as  well 
.is  [customer  relationship 
management]  components, 


like  the  call  center.” 

How  would  you  describe  the 
pace  of  the  work?  “It  is  chal¬ 
lenging  and  invigorating  but 
not  pathologically  hectic.” 

Describe  some  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges.  “Over  the  last  year  or 
so,  we’ve  become  much 
more  value-conscious.  It 
used  to  be  that  there  was  a 
queue  of  requests  and  we’d 
just  work  on  what’s  in  the 
queue.  Now  we’re  more  dis¬ 
ciplined  about  setting  priori¬ 
ties  —  we  collaborate  with 
our  business  partners  to  pick 
the  highest-value  project.” 

How  does  the  change  affect  IT 
staffers’  work?  “Each  of  my 
direct  reports  is  a  full  mem¬ 


ber  of  a  business  manage¬ 
ment  team,  so  they  under¬ 
stand  the  business  very  well 
and  have  developed  a  very 
good  sense  of  where  they 
can  add  value.” 

Do  IT  workers  learn  a  lot  about 
medicine?  “I  was  in  R&D  for 
a  long  time,  and  I  got  the 
chance  to  learn  a  lot  about  ba¬ 
sic  pharmacology  and  clinical 
trials.  Now  that  I’m  on  the 
commercial  side,  I’m  learning 
about  sales  and  marketing.” 


How  would  you  describe  the  IT 
culture?  “It’s  action-oriented, 
with  a  generally  strong  work 
ethic.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  “action- 
oriented”?  “It  means  that 
people  want  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems.  If  we’re  launching  a 
new  product  and  the  project 
manager  needs  new  ways  to 
explain  to  doctors  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  drug,  we’ll  find  tech¬ 
nology  to  solve  that 
problem.” 


What  are  some  benefits  that  an 
IT  professional  could  get  only  at 
GSK?  “If  you  have  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  a  drug  that  GSK 
makes,  you  get  it  for  free. 

But  you  also  get  the  benefits 
of  working  in  an  industry 
whose  mission  is  really  posi¬ 
tive,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
learning  opportunities,  not 
just  in  technology  but  also  in 
medicine  and  health  care.” 

What  do  you  love  about  coming 
to  work?  “There  isn’t  a  day 
that  I  don’t  learn  something 
new.  It’s  not  a  routine  job.” 

What  do  you  dread  about  com¬ 
ing  to  work?  “Our  merger  [of 
Glaxo  Wellcome  and  Smith- 
Kline  Beecham  PLC]  is  a 
year  and  a  quarter  old.  It’s 
been  very  successful,  but 
there  are  small  pockets  of 
people  who  still  look  back¬ 
ward,  and  that’s  very  frus¬ 
trating  to  deal  with.” 

-MaryBrandel 

brandels@attbi.com 


GlaxoSmithKline  PLC 


Who  they  are:  A  research-oriented 
pharmaceutical  and  health  care  firm 

Main  U.S.  location:  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C. 

Interviewee:  Bill  Louv,  senior  vice 
president  of  U.S.  pharmaceuticals  IT 

Number  of  IT  employees:  500  in 

U.S.  pharmaceuticals  IT  group 
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ACCESS  CONTROL 

Provisioning  technologies  auto¬ 
matically  set  up  new  user  accounts 
and  block  employees  from  tools  af¬ 
ter  they  leave  or  no  longer  need 
them.  The  result  is  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  security,  but  deploy¬ 
ment  can  be  a  nightmare.  PAGE  42 


HANDS  ON 


i 


Installing  Windows  XP  can  be  a 
game  of  chance,  because  legacy 
software  can  cause  interoperability 
headaches  and  require  unexpected 
upgrades  for  hardware  and 


software.  PAGE  44 


HEADS 

TAILS 

New 

Device 

device  driver 

driver  solves 

FLIP 

COIN 

doesn’t  help. 

problem. 

PAY  $99 

ADVANCE 
TO  NEXT 

for  new 

STEP. 

hardware  and  go 

back  3  spaces. 

MANAGING  MESSAGES 

As  messaging  becomes  a  primary 
form  of  business  communication, 
users  have  found  add-on  applica¬ 
tions  that  help  manage  and  orga¬ 
nize  their  message  stores.  PAGE  46 


QUICKSTUDY 

The  Windows  registry  is  a  data¬ 
base  that  stores  configuration  in¬ 
formation  for  the  operating  system 
and  the  applications  that  run  on  it. 
Learn  more  in  this  primer.  PAGE  50 


SECURITY  JOURNAL 

After  finding  that  users  are  spend¬ 
ing  hours  per  day  at  porn  Web 
sites,  Mathias  Thurman  considers 
whether  to  find  the  perpetrators  or 
filter  traffic  —  and  finds  the  latter 
more  politically  correct.  PAGE  52 


NICHOLAS  PETRELEY 

Desktop  Linux  at  Last? 

I  KICKED  THE  WINDOWS  HABIT  BACK  IN  1997  and  have  since  been 
using  Linux  exclusively  as  my  productivity  desktop  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  Yes,  I  know  I’m  in  the  minority.  But  while  you  understandably 
nodded  off  some  years  ago  while  waiting  for  Linux  to  conquer  the 
desktop,  you  probably  don’t  want  to  snooze  much  longer,  or  you 
could  wake  up  to  a  whole  different  world.  So  many  significant  events  are 
converging  so  quickly  that  I’m  tempted  to  concoct  a  conspiracy  theory  to 
explain  the  coincidence. 


It  all  started  when  Ximian  shipped  Evolution  1.0  in 
December.  Evolution  is  basically  an  open-source  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Outlook  —  more  so  now  that  Ximian  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  Microsoft  Exchange  connector  for  Evolution 
that  makes  the  transition  from  Outlook  to  Evolution 
almost  completely  painless. 

Then  K  Desktop  Environment  (KDE)  3.0  shipped 
on  April  3  ( www.kde.org ).  KDE  brought  the  Linux 
desktop  out  of  the  Dark  Ages  last  year  when  it  ex¬ 
ploited  the  font  anti-aliasing  features  of  Qt,  Trolltech 
Inc.’s  user  interface  tool  kit  ( www.trolltech.com ). 
Most  of  the  changes  in  KDE  3.0  are  under  the  hood, 
but  you’d  definitely  notice  the  translucent  menus, 
usability  enhancements  to  the  Konqueror  Web  and 
file  browser,  bug  fixes  galore,  and  much  more. 

Man  does  not  live  by  desktop  alone,  however.  For¬ 
tunately,  we’re  very  close  to  the  first  official  release 
of  OpenOffice  and  StarOffice.  As  you  probably  know, 
StarOffice  used  to  be  Sun’s  free  productivity  suite  al¬ 
ternative  to  Microsoft  Office.  Thanks  to  the  sluggish 
economy,  it  looks  like  Sun  will  charge  hard  cash  for 
StarOffice.  I  don’t  have  a  problem  with  that  decision, 
personally.  But  those  who  do  can  always  download 
OpenOffice  instead.  OpenOffice  is  practically  the 
same  suite  as  StarOffice,  but  it’s  free. 

Nevertheless,  you  get  a  lot  with  OpenOffice.  I’ve 
been  using  it  to  write  this  column  for  the 
past  couple  of  months  now.  The  release 
candidate,  which  shipped  April  4,  has  a 
truckload  of  features  I’ll  never  use.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  crashed  a  couple  of  times, 

I’ve  yet  to  lose  a  single  word  of  my  work. 

Best  of  all,  it  loads  the  same  day  I  click  on 
the  icon.  (Earlier  versions  of  StarOffice 
and  OpenOffice  were  notoriously  slow 
starters.) 

Speaking  of  slow  starters,  remember 
Mozilla?  For  a  while  there,  Mozilla  was  the 
laughingstock  of  open-source  projects. 

Back  in  1998,  many  of  us  expected  Mozilla 


to  overtake  Internet  Explorer  within  a  year,  perhaps 
two.  But  when  2000  came,  the  Mozilla  road  map  still 
looked  like  it  charted  the  territory  from  here  to  eter¬ 
nity.  Well,  at  long  last,  Mozilla  1.0  is  nearly  ready  to 
go.  I’m  using  Mozilla  0.9.9,  but  the  first  release  candi¬ 
date  is  already  circulating. 

Mozilla  is  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  projects 
ever  undertaken.  On  the  surface,  it  looks  like  the 
same  basic  browser,  e-mail,  address  book  and  com¬ 
poser  combination  we  know  from  the  Netscape  4.x 
series.  Others  know  Mozilla  for  its  HTML  rendering 
engine  component,  called  Gecko,  which  plugs  into 
applications  like  the  Nautilus  file  manager  and 
Galeon  browser. 

Unless  you’re  a  Mozilla  user,  however,  you  may  not 
know  that  its  user  interface  is  driven  by  XML  files, 
which  means  you  can  make  Mozilla  look  and  behave 
virtually  any  way  you  like. 

The  jury  is  out  as  to  whether  Mozilla’s  ingenious 
customizable  user  interface  design  will  excuse  Mozil¬ 
la  from  the  criticism  heaped  upon  it.  If  not,  it’s  still 
one  killer  browser  suite.  I’ve  used  it  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  ever  since  developers  added  the  tabbed  multiple- 
document  interface  to  let  you  browse  several  sites 
within  a  single  window  frame.  Mozilla’s  e-mail  client 
is  also  quite  an  achievement.  It’s  second  only  to  Evo¬ 
lution  in  terms  of  power  and  usability. 

If  you  can’t  get  the  Microsoft  Office 
monkey  off  your  back  anytime  soon, 
CodeWeavers  Inc.  has  a  way  you  can  still 
move  to  Linux  on  the  desktop.  It’s  called 
Crossover  Office,  and  it  lets  you  run  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  directly  on  Linux,  which 
saves  you  the  cost  of  a  Windows  license 
for  every  desktop. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  imminent  re¬ 
lease  that’s  most  likely  to  motivate  people 
to  abandon  Windows  for  Linux  on  the 
desktop:  Microsoft  Licensing  6.0,  which  is 
due  out  in  August.  > 


NICHOLAS  PETRELEY  is  a 

computer  consultant  and 
author  in  Hayward,  Calif. 
He  can  be  reached  at 

nicholas@petreley.com. 
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IF  YOU’RE  PONDERING  ELECTRONIC  provi¬ 
sioning,  think  single  sign-on  all  over  again. 
Like  its  predecessor,  e-provisioning  is  sad¬ 
dled  with  all  the  same  integration  and  com¬ 
plexity  problems  that  kept  single  sign-on 
from  becoming  the  killer  application  many 
industry  observers  thought  it  would  be. 

The  definition  of  e-provisioning  varies  depending 
on  which  vendor  you  talk  to,  but  basically,  e-provi¬ 
sioning  tools  mediate  among  human  resources  sys¬ 
tems,  directory  services  and  network  resources  to 
automatically  set  up  new  user  accounts  into  the  ap¬ 
plications  that  employees  need  to  do  their  jobs.  In¬ 
versely,  these  tools  also  automate  de-provisioning  by 
removing  user  accounts  from  the  system  when  em¬ 
ployees  leave  or  no  longer  need  those  resources. 

Vendors  claim  that  their  products  provision  users 
to  all  the  resources  they  need  across  the  enterprise, 
which  is  possible  in  simple  cases  such  as  that  of 
Burlington  Northern  Santa  Fe  Corp.  (BNSF)  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  BNSF  automated  add/delete/change 
functions  to  three  commercial  platforms  using 
Lighthouse  from  Austin,  Texas-based  Waveset  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc. 

But  automating  provisioning  across  all  applica¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  complex  enterprises,  isn’t  possi¬ 
ble,  say  analysts  and  users.  About  the  best  that  com¬ 
panies  can  hope  for  is  20%  to  55%  coverage,  they  say. 

“No  vendors  cover  100%  of  the  applications  or  sys¬ 
tems  that  exist  in  an  enterprise.  So  the  question  be¬ 
comes,  How  much  coverage  can  you  get?”  says  Mike 
Hager,  vice  president  of  network  security  and  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  at  OppenheimerFunds  Distributor  Inc. 
in  New  York. 

Hager  did  what  many  early  adopters  are  doing:  He 
scaled  his  provisioning  requirements  down  and  start¬ 
ed  with  his  top  two  platforms,  Windows  NT  and 
Novell  Inc.’s  Group  Wise.  Even  then,  his  team  ran 
into  integration  problems  between  the  applications 
and  his  provisioning  tool,  enRole  from  Access360  in 
Irvine,  Calif.  Furthermore,  Hager  says,  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  take  another  two  years  to  develop  the  connectors 


Ask  the 

RIGHT 

QUESTIONS 

Mike  Hager,  vice  president  of  network 
security  and  disaster  recovery  at 
OppenheimerFunds,  says  companies  that  are 
considering  provisioning  should  ask  the 
following  workflow  evaluation  questions: 

Which  applications  require 
user  account  setup? 

Where  are  users  going  and  what 
are  they  accessing? 

What  are  the  group  structures 
and  roles  in  the  platforms  and 
applications  that  I  want  to  tie  into 
the  provisioning  infrastructure? 

How  many  user  accounts  and 
passwords  do  I  have,  and  in  what 
structure  are  they  sent? 

Who  or  what  controls  those 
accounts  and  passwords? 


to  provision  to  the  rest  of  his  target  applications. 

“Even  if  you  can  address  80%  of  your  needs,  you 
still  have  to  do  the  rest  of  the  provisioning  by  hand, 
which  was  the  same  weakness  in  single  sign-on,”  ex¬ 
plains  John  Pescatore,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

But  early  adopters  say  they’re  willing  to  pay  this 
price  for  what  they  see  as  an  inevitable  return  on  in¬ 
vestment.  Hager,  for  example,  has  already  reduced 
his  maintenance  staff  from  seven  employees  to  three. 


And  users  say  that  by  starting  now,  they’re  also  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation  for  future  applications  that  will 
safely  allow  business  partners  and  customers  into 
their  networks. 

Dangerous  Orphans 

One  primary  driver  for  undertaking  unwieldy  pro¬ 
visioning  projects  is  the  security  risk  posed  by  or¬ 
phaned  accounts  left  behind  when  employees  leave  or 
change  job  functions.  With  manual  add/delete/change 
processes,  inactive  user  accounts  could  get  lost  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  applications  across  the  enterprise. 

Hackers  love  these  orphaned  accounts  because  they 
can  use  them  to  access  applications.  By  guessing 
passwords  for  such  accounts,  a  hacker  was  able  to 
burrow  into  personnel  and  freelance  databases  at 
The  New  York  Times  in  February. 

With  a  highly  cyclical  workforce  and  a  large 
amount  of  intellectual  property  to  protect,  the  risk 
posed  by  orphan  accounts  prompted  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Applied  Materials 
Inc.  last  year  to  call  for  an  auditable  access  removal 
trail  within  24  hours  of  employee  termination. 

“We  used  to  do  this  in  a  pretty  ad  hoc  manner.  HR 
would  blast  out  an  e-mail  to  a  distribution  list  of  25 
administrators  or  more,  depending  on  the  globality 
of  the  worker,”  says  Craig  Haught,  managing  director 
of  enterprise  network  solutions  at  the  $7.3  billion 
semiconductor  services  company.  “There  was  no  ac¬ 
countability  for  shutting  down  these  accounts.” 

Within  six  months,  Haught  was  able  to  provide  the 
board  with  an  auditable  de-provisioning  trail  using  en¬ 
Role.  Human  resources  can  now  terminate  an  employ¬ 
ee  in  Applied’s  PeopleSoft  Inc.  database,  which  cre¬ 
ates  a  transaction  that’s  transmitted  to  enRole,  which 
then  turns  off  the  employee  record  across  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  platforms  to  which  the  employee  had  access. 

But  it  took  a  painful  six  months  to  get  to  that  point, 
says  Haught.  The  task  required  a  new  common  nam¬ 
ing  convention  for  all  users,  which  the  tool  didn’t  au¬ 
tomate.  The  tool  also  didn’t  help  Haught’s  team  lo¬ 
cate  existing  orphaned  accounts.  “That  took  a  lot  of 
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eyeballing  from  system  administrators,”  Haught  says. 

Finally,  after  manually  loading  the  new  user  infor¬ 
mation  into  an  Access360  database,  Haught’s  team 
ran  into  performance  problems  with  Access360 
agents  that  sit  on  the  provisioned  applications.  Four 
of  these  agents  had  to  be  completely  rewritten  in  or¬ 
der  to  scale  to  the  demands  of  Applied’s  25,000 
database  users.  “The  bad  news  is,  Access360  was  not 
enterprise-ready.  But  the  good  news  is,  they  fixed  it 
all,”  says  Haught. 

Integrator’s  Nightmare 

But  agents  aren’t  the  most  vexing  problem  with 
provisioning  technologies.  Neither  is  scaling  these 
technologies  to  thousands  of  users  and  groups.  The 
big  problem  is  scope,  says  Matt  Merchant,  chief  ar¬ 
chitect  at  a  large  East  Coast  financial  services  firm. 

“It’s  easy  for  these  tools  to  scale  up,  because 
there’s  not  a  lot  of  interaction  once  you’ve  provi¬ 
sioned  a  person  into  a  resource,”  he  says.  “What 
these  tools  can’t  do  is  grow  in  scope  very  easily. 
Scope  would  be  any  application  or  platform  that  a 
user  could  potentially  touch  to  do  their  jobs.” 

This  is  what  prompted  Merchant  to  select  Xeller- 
ate,  a  little-known  provisioning  platform  from  New 
York-based  Thor  Technologies  Inc.,  for  provisioning 
10,000  users  to  a  new  homegrown  sales  database 
with  five  separate  log-in  points. 

“What  we  really  liked  about  Thor  is  their  Adapter 
Factory.  That’s  their  secret  sauce  that  let  us  code  our 
connectors  to  our  new  database  applications,  which 
was  trivial  to  do,”  Merchant  says.  The  system  also 
learns  the  provisioning  process  by  copying  the  way 
it’s  done  manually  by  the  administrator,  he  says. 

But  Merchant’s  experience  represents  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  norm.  Most  users  are  turning  to 
vendor-provided  consulting  services  to  make  their 
integrations  work. 

For  example,  Hartford  Public  Schools  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  which  has  just  two  systems  administrators  for 
26,000  students  and  teachers,  wasn’t  able  to  build  con¬ 
nectors  with  Novell’s  DirXML  to  automate  importing 
user  information  out  of  two  proprietary  databases 
and  into  Novell’s  eDirectory,  says  Brian  Waitr,  senior 
systems  administrator  for  the  district.  Coop  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  second-largest  retailer  in  its  home  country, 
also  didn’t  have  DirXML  programming  skills  in-house 
when  it  tried  to  integrate  7,800  of  its  45,000  users 
into  an  electronic  telephone  directory  and  attempted 
to  provision  NetWare  users  to  file  and  print  sharing. 

Both  organizations  called  on  Novell  Consulting 
Services  to  do  the  integration.  Novell  had  the  right 
levels  of  expertise  with  both  the  business  process 
and  the  technology,  say  Waitr  and  Patrick  Stamm, 
team  leader  of  server  infrastructure  at  Basel, 
Switzerland-based  Coop. 

“Novell  saved  a  lot  of  trouble  by  prompting  me  to 
work  out  the  provisioning  process  with  the  human  re¬ 
sources  department  before  we  rolled  out,”  says  Stamm. 

Like  Coop  and  Hartford  Public  Schools,  most  large 
enterprises  have  homegrown  applications,  and  that’s 
where  most  products  fail  to  deliver  even  rudimentary 
provisioning  without  a  lot  of  custom  middleware  —  as 
was  the  case  with  single  sign-on,  according  to  Pesca- 
tore  and  users  of  that  technology.  Even  with  vendor- 
provided  tool  kits,  users  report  timelines  of  two 
months  to  create  and  integrate  such  a  connector  to  a 


single  application,  making  it  an  untenable  develop¬ 
ment  process  if  businesses  don’t  set  some  priorities. 

“You’ve  got  to  concentrate  on  those  applications 
where  you’ll  get  the  most  bang  for  your  buck,”  says 
Dave  Everett,  a  systems  architect  at  ChevronTexaco 
Corp.  in  San  Francisco.  “You  don’t  want  to  provision 
more  than  three  or  four  platforms  and  applications.” 

So  when  ChevronTexaco  began  its  provisioning  in¬ 
tegration  project  in  March  last  year,  Everett’s  team 
first  tackled  integration  into  Microsoft  Corp.  Active 
Directory  log-in  accounts  and  Exchange  2000  mail¬ 
boxes,  which  he  calls  “provisioning  hubs.”  Everett’s 
team  installed  eProvisioning  Day  One  from  Business 
Layers  in  Rochelle  Park,  N.J.,  for  its  role-  and  Web- 
based  capabilities  to  meet  ChevronTexaco’s  long¬ 
term  objective  of  opening  the  network  to  business 
partners,  he  explains. 

But  after  all  the  integration  work  was  done,  prob¬ 
lems  started  as  the  project  was  ready  to  go  live  with 
100  test  users  last  month.  ChevronTexaco  revised  its 
standard  Microsoft  server  configurations,  which 
caused  the  SQL  installation  of  the  Business  Layers 
product  to  stop  working.  The  product  also  clashed 
with  the  Microsoft  message-queuing  functions. 


“This  is  the  same  with  all  the  old  single  sign-on 
vendors.  If  applications  changed,  single  sign-on 
didn’t  work;  same  with  provisioning,”  says  Pescatore. 
He  adds  that  some  of  these  compatibility  problems 
should  ease  as  vendors  move  to  more  standards- 
based  provisioning,  particularly  with  the  Service 
Provisioning  Markup  Language  in  development  by 
the  World  Wide  Web  Consortium. 

It  also  helps  to  have  either  a  webified  or  a  simpli¬ 
fied  environment  like  that  at  BNSF,  which  built  in 
minimal  provisioning  functionality  (add/delete/ 
change/view)  around  its  existing  workflow  model.  It 
took  BNSF’s  team  only  four  months  to  integrate 
Waveset’s  Lighthouse  provisioning  product  with  its 
IBM  mainframe  and  its  Windows  NT  and  IBM  AIX 
systems,  says  Rick  Perry,  director  of  enterprise  oper¬ 
ations  and  security  at  BNSF. 

“My  advice:  Get  some  standards  and  simplify  your 
environment,”  he  says.  “If  you  provision  to  a  mess, 
automating  it  won’t  help  you  much.”  & 

Companies  like  Baptist  Healthcare  System  have  found 
that  they  need  to  take  a  close  look  at  their  processes 
and  workflow  before  they  begin  provisioning  projects. 
Learn  more  at  www.computerworld.com/q728981 
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covered,  plenty  can  go  wrong  during  a 
home-office  system  migration. 

The  Journey  Begins... 

I  used  Windows  XP  Professional 
Edition,  which  installed  and  ran  flaw¬ 
lessly  on  a  test  machine.  But  my  deci¬ 
sion  to  test  it  on  a  home-office  system 
shared  with  the  rest  of  my  family  cre¬ 
ated  disharmony  almost  from  the  start. 

I  started  with  a  clean  installation. 
Microsoft  Corp.  says  you  can  upgrade 
over  Windows  98,  but  why  ask  for  trou¬ 


ble?  I  wanted  every  trace  of  my  unstable 
Windows  98  registry  eradicated.  The 
process  went  smoothly  at  first.  XP  in¬ 
stalled  without  a  hitch,  setting  up  the 
Internet  connection  was  a  breeze,  and 
most  of  my  hardware  and  software  in¬ 
stalled  and  ran  without  incident. 

The  exception  was  my  Canon  Cano- 
Scan  FB  620P  scanner.  It  wasn’t  listed 
on  Microsoft’s  hardware  compatibility 
list,  but  Lake  Success,  N.Y.-based  Can¬ 
on  U.S.A.  Inc.’s  Web  site  offered  an  XP- 
compliant  driver. 

The  software  installed  fine,  but  it 
issued  a  rather  unhelpful  hexadecimal 
error  code  when  executed.  I  called 
Canon  tech  support,  which  wanted  to 
charge  me  for  an  out-of-warranty  call. 
After  I  talked  my  way  around  that  ob¬ 
stacle,  the  technician  pointed  me  to 
a  Web  page  where  I  could  download 
another  driver.  This  driver  didn’t  say 
it  was  Windows  XP-compatible.  The 
technician  assured  me  it  was.  Appar¬ 
ently,  it  wasn’t.  It  didn’t  work. 

At  this  point,  my  wife,  who  needs  a 
scanner  for  her  home-based  business, 
called  a  timeout.  Then  she  put  a  new 
$99  scanner  on  her  shopping  list. 

Ka-ching! 


This  Windows 
XP  installation 
was  full  of  sur¬ 
prises  -  not  all 
of  them  nice. 
By  Robert 
L.  Mitchell 


Most  knowledge 

workers  have  PCs  at 
home,  and  it’s  likely 
that  they  do  some 
company  business  on 
them,  even  if  it’s  only  checking  e-mail. 
Or  perhaps  they  take  a  laptop  home 
evenings  and  weekends,  and  they  might 
install  other  software  for  occasional 
use  by  family  members,  with  or  with¬ 
out  permission.  But  what  operating 
systems  are  running  on  these  machines? 
And  why  should  IT  care? 

The  answer  is  pretty  straightfor¬ 
ward:  If  company  data  is  running  on  a 
noncompany  computer,  IT  should  have 
an  interest  in  that  PC.  And  if  company 
computers  are  being  used  by  nonem¬ 
ployees  with  unregulated  software,  IT 
has  a  legitimate  concern. 

Windows  2000  Professional  brought 
stability  to  the  corporate  office  desk¬ 
top,  but  it  didn’t  work  well  for  systems 
used  at  home  —  systems  that  have  to 
run  recipe  programs,  educational  soft¬ 
ware  and  games,  in  addition  to  stan¬ 
dard  business  fare  like  Lotus  Notes  and 
Microsoft  Office. 

Windows  XP  works  better  with  lega¬ 
cy  applications  and  hardware,  and  it 
even  has  a  compatibility  mode  to  allow 
some  older  programs  to  run,  so  it’s  a 
natural  choice  for  systems  like  these. 

But  XP  still  represents  a  big  leap 
away  from  Windows  9x,  and,  as  I  dis¬ 


XP  MIGRATION:  THE  NUMBERS  GAME 
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Windows  98  system  unstable 

Purchase  Windows  XP 
Professional  Upgrade  Edition 

$199.99 

Canon  scanner  device  driver  incompatible 

Replace  with  new  scanner 

$99.95 

CD  writer  software  incompatible 

Replace  with  Easy  CD  Creator  5 

$99.00 

Mouse  cursor  problem  with 

Outlook  2000 

Upgrade  to  Office  XP 

$329.00 

PageMaker  6.5  compatibility  issues 

Upgrade  to  Pagemaker  7.0 

$79.00 

Educational  software  won’t  run  without 
admin  privileges 

Purchase  latest  version 

$19.95 

Total  hardware  and  software  cost 

$826.89 

20-plus  hours  of  personal  time 
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LINKS  TO  HELP  PAGES 


ADOBE  SYSTEMS  INC.,  San  Jose 
www.adobe.com 

This  Q&A  page  was  the  closest  Adobe's 
Web  site  came  to  explaining  XP  comp¬ 
atibility  with  PageMaker  products. 

■  www.adobe.com/products/ 
adobesupportsXP.html 

AHEAD  SOFTWARE  AG,  Karlsbad,  Germany 
www.nero.com 

Nero  and  InCD  recording  and  disk  formatting 
software 

■  www.nero.com/en/incdinfo.htm 

CANON  U.S.A.  INC.,  Lake  Success,  N.Y, 
http://consumer.usa.canon.com/index.shtml 
First  download: 

■  http://consumer.usa.canon.com/ 
techsupport/faq/xp_scanner.html 
Second  download: 

■  http://209.85J.  18/techsupport.php?q= 
downioad&p=csfb620p 

RIVERDEEP-THE  LEARNING  CO., 

Novato,  Calif. 

www.learningcompany.com/ 

The  Clue  Finders  3rd  Grade  Adventures 


Some  programs  may  require  that  the  user 
have  administrator  privileges  to  Windows 
XP  when  installing  or  running  applications. 
This  may  be  listed  as  a  minimum  system 
requirement  for  a  program. 

■  http://support.learningco.com/techtips_ 
detail.asp?id=95 

MICROSOFT  CORP. 

www.microsoft.com 
Office  XP  upgrade  pricing 

■  www.microsoft.com/office/howtobuy/ 
pricing.asp 

ROXIO  INC.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

www.roxio.com 

Easy  CD  Creator  5 

Roxio  products  and  Windows  XP  page: 

■  www.roxio.com/en/support/ 
roxio_support/roxio_xp_sup_notes.html 

YAMAHA  ELECTRONICS  CORP., 

Buena  Park,  Calif. 

www.yamaha.com 

CD-RW  service  and  support  page: 

■  www.yamaha.  com/ycaservice/groupOOl/ 
fgropOOi.htm 


XP  includes  a  dumbed-down  version 
of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.-based  Roxio  Inc.’s 
DirectCD  software,  which  makes  a 
CD-RW  disk  appear  as  another  hard 
drive,  but  it’s  rather  clunky  to  use.  My 
full  version  of  DirectCD,  which  makes 
copying  a  simple  drag-and-drop  affair, 
wouldn’t  work  with  XP.  The  solution? 
Upgrade  to  Roxio’s  Easy  CD  Creator  5 
for  $79.  Oops!  I  had  the  version  that 
came  with  my  HP  9100  Writer  Plus  CD 
burner,  and  it  wasn’t  eligible  for  up¬ 
grade  pricing.  Make  that  $99.  Ka-ching! 

Not  to  be  deterred,  I  unboxed  an 
external  CD-RW  drive  from  Yamaha 
Electronics  Corp.  in  Buena  Park,  Calif., 
jacked  it  into  the  Universal  Serial  Bus 
port  and  fired  up  the  bundled  InCD 
Universal  Disk  Format  software  from 
Ahead  Software  AG.  This  ran  for  two 
days,  but  then  mysteriously  stopped 
working  after  I  downloaded  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Plug  and  Play  vulnerability  patch 
from  Microsoft’s  Windows  Update 
Web  page.  Coincidence?  Maybe.  Per¬ 
haps  XP’s  version  of  DirectCD  soft¬ 
ware  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all.  (Karlsbad, 
Germany-based  Ahead’s  Web  site  now 
has  an  InCD  update,  which  might  cure 
this  problem). 

Pulling  a  Fast  One 

With  great  fanfare,  I  introduced  the 
family  to  XP’s  fast  user  switching  fea¬ 
ture.  Our  daughter  can’t  accidentally 
erase  our  files,  and  we  can  each  have 
our  own  personalized  desktop,  I  pro¬ 
claimed.  But  Outlook  2000  didn’t  like 
having  multiple  personalities.  It  creat¬ 
ed  a  separate  mailbox  for  each  user, 
and  whoever  connected  first  got  all  the 
e-mail  from  our  family  account.  It  took 
most  of  an  evening  to  figure  out  how 
to  get  all  three  Outlook  programs  to 
share  a  single,  hidden  .pst  file. 

Next,  the  cursor  mysteriously  disap¬ 
peared  while  switching  between  users. 
It  took  a  while  to  track  this  one  down, 
but  Outlook  2000  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  in  each  incident. 
That’s  when  a  Microsoft  technician  re¬ 
ferred  me  to  an  online  knowledge  base 


article,  “Mouse  Pointer  Disappears 
When  You  Use  Fast  User  Switching  in 
Outlook  2002.”  The  solution?  “Quit 
and  then  restart  Outlook  2002.”  Or,  I 
was  told,  upgrade  to  Office  XP.  Cost: 
$329.  Ka-ching! 

Problems  with  Adobe  Systems  Inc.’s 
PageMaker  6.5  were  the  most  upsetting 
for  my  wife,  who  uses  the  software  dai¬ 
ly  for  her  business.  Initially,  the  program 
appeared  to  run  fine.  But  it  crashed 
when  exporting  files  to  Portable  Docu¬ 
ment  Format,  and  the  PostScript  driver 
installation  routine  wouldn’t  run  at  all. 
Like  many  Web  sites,  Adobe’s  isn’t  en¬ 
tirely  clear  about  which  versions  of  the 
program,  other  than  the  current  one, 
are  XP-compliant.  And  once  again,  I 
faced  a  per-incident  support  call.  So  I 
asked  Paul  Kim,  Adobe’s  product  mar¬ 
keting  manager,  to  help  me  find  the 
answer  on  his  company’s  Web  site. 

He  didn’t  fare  any  better.  “It’s  vital 
for  our  users  to  know  at  a  glance  what 
sorts  of  problems  to  expect  while  try¬ 
ing  to  run  with  XP,”  Kim  said.  “I’m 
kind  of  surprised  that  we  don’t  have 
that  right  now.” 

The  issue  all  vendors  face,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  is  one  of  “balancing  ongoing 
software  development  against  research¬ 
ing  how  [older]  products  perform  un¬ 
der  the  latest  operating  systems.” 

The  bottom  line:  Version  6.5  won’t 
work  properly,  and  no  fix  is  available. 
But  San  Jose-based  Adobe  offers  an 
upgrade  to  PageMaker  7  —  which  the 
company  says  should  run  better  but 
still  isn’t  certified  for  XP  —  for  $79. 

Ka-ching! 

A  Learning  Experience 

A  problem  with  one  of  my  daugh¬ 
ter’s  educational  programs  added  irony 
to  aggravation.  Most  of  her  dozen  or 
so  software  packages  loaded  just  fine, 
but  she  couldn’t  install  The  Clue  Find¬ 
ers  3rd  Grade  Adventures  from 
Riverdeep-The  Learning  Co.  in  Novato, 
Calif.  When  I  logged  in  with  my  ad¬ 
ministrative  privileges,  I  was  able  to 
install  the  program,  but  she  still  could¬ 


n’t  run  it  —  unless  I  also  gave  her  ac¬ 
count  administrative  privileges,  as  well. 

The  vendor’s  Web  site  confirmed 
that  “some  programs  may  require  that 
the  user  have  administrator  privileges 
to  Windows  XP  when  installing  or  run¬ 
ning  the  program.”  A  spokesperson 
suggested  that  I  purchase  a  newer  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  software  for  $19.95. 

Ka-ching!  The  upgrade  still  requires 
admin  rights  to  install,  but  it  can  be 
run  without  them. 

Is  this  an  isolated  problem,  I  won¬ 
dered?  According  to  a  Microsoft 
spokesperson,  many  educational  pro¬ 
grams  want  to  write  files  or  registry 
entries  into  areas  accessible  only  to 
users  with  administrative  privileges. 
“Home  ‘edutainment’  apps  are  [notori¬ 
ous  for  doing  this],”  the  spokesperson 
acknowledged. 


The  Bottom  Line 

Now  that  I’ve  shaken  out  all  of  these 
upgrade  issues,  the  system  is  much 
more  stable  than  it  ever  was  with 
Windows  98. 

But  if  your  experience  is  anything 
like  mine,  you  may  spend  20  hours  or 
more  over  several  weeks  tinkering 
with  hardware  and  software  issues, 
making  phone  calls  —  and  buying 
upgrades  —  before  everything  runs 
smoothly.  And  I  could  have  bought  a 
new  computer  for  the  cost  of  all  the 
upgrades. 

So  was  upgrading  to  Windows  XP 
worth  it?  Absolutely.  And  I’m  sure  that 
someday  my  family  will  agree.  ► 

r\r  For  more  Windows  XP  news 
w  LIlV-Jx  and  analysis,  visit  our  special 
T  inlfft  coverage  page: 

I  jl  www.computerworld.com/q7a1140 
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Users  look  to 
technologies 
that  monitor  and 
manage  the 
flood  of  data 
created  by  mes¬ 
saging  applica¬ 
tions.  By  Jennifer 
DiSabatino 


i 


AST  summer,  an  intern  at  Hewitt  As¬ 
sociates  LLC  scanned  the  logs  on  the 
company’s  Domino  servers  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Lincolnshire,  Ill.  He  looked 
to  see  who,  if  anyone,  used  each  appli¬ 
cation  and  database  that  is  replicated 
between  servers.  It  took  all  summer  to 
manually  check  the  logs  and  delete  un¬ 
used  items  from  the  servers.  The  re¬ 
sult:  63GB  of  storage  space  was  freed  up  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  messaging  database.  This  summer,  the  intern 
will  be  doing  other  things. 

Since  September,  the  outsourcing  and  consulting 
firm  has  been  using  analysis  software  from  Welles¬ 
ley,  Mass.-based  DYS  Analytics  Inc.  It  automatically 
monitors  which  messaging  and  collaboration  appli¬ 
cations  —  and  how  much  of  the  21TB  of  data  associ¬ 
ated  with  them  —  are  being  used  on  each  of  Hewitt’s 
180  Domino,  Notes  and  QuickPlace  servers  in  80  of¬ 
fices  in  37  countries.  Notes  and  Domino  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  groupware  products  from  IBM  subsidiary  Lotus 
Software  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  platform  is  Notes  or  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Exchange,  e-mail  and  related  collabo- 

Continued  on  page  48 
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rative  applications  such  as  instant  messaging  and 
Web  meeting  software  are  the  primary  medium  for 
many  business  transactions.  The  problem  is  that  the 
massive  number  of  files  produced  by  these  applica¬ 
tions  eats  up  both  bandwidth  and  storage.  Without 
some  kind  of  help,  end  users  can’t  access  information 
and  companies  can’t  meet  legal  requirements  to  save 
certain  documents. 

“It’s  important  to  evaluate  your  environment  to 
find  a  tool  that  fits,  instead  of  designing  a  process 
around  a  tool,”  says  Mark  Brooks,  network  project 
leader  at  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Associa¬ 
tion  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund  (TIAA- 
CREF).  “You  have  to  define  your  process  first;  then 
you  can  go  look  for  a  tool.” 

One  way  TIAA-CREF  is  cleaning  up  traffic  is  by 
requiring  users  to  send  links  instead  of  attachments 
in  their  messages,  Brooks  says.  Building  the  technol¬ 
ogy  to  support  the  process  isn’t  the  biggest  hurdle; 
it’s  changing  user  behavior,  he  says.  It  also  helps  to 
be  clear  about  the  primary  reasons  for  cleaning  up 
message  traffic. 

Save  Space,  Save  Money 

Many  companies  are  cleaning  up  their  messaging 
stores  to  meet  cost-cutting  demands.  At  Hewitt,  soft¬ 
ware  automatically  analyzes  the  same  data  that  took 
an  employee  hours  to  process  manually,  says  Scott 
Pitts,  manager  of  the  knowledge  management  group 
at  Hewitt.  Pitts  says  he  will  use  the  analysis  from 
DYS  to  prepare  his  budget  for  next  year. 

The  company  chose  Control  e-mail,  replication 
and  application  software  from  DYS  to  help  it  better 
use  its  existing  equipment.  Now  the  CIO,  messaging 
manager  and  security  manager  at  Hewitt  can  view 
the  reports  using  the  Control  product. 

Also,  Pitts  can  set  in-box  limits  based  on  traffic 
norms,  and  Control  can  check  for  improper  use.  For 
example,  Pitts  found  that  one  of  the  top  10  domains 
to  which  Hewitt  employees  sent  e-mails  was  that  of  a 
competitor.  After  investigating,  he  learned  that  the 
competitor  is  also  one  of  the  firm’s  largest  partners, 
so  the  traffic  is  likely  legitimate,  Pitts  says.  But  now 
he  has  an  idea  of  what’s  leaving  the  company. 

Statistics  on  replication  or  the  synchronization  of 
documents  and  databases  between  the  server  and 
the  client  application  are  displayed  on  a  company 
portal  designed  by  DYS,  within  24  hours  of  any  repli¬ 
cation.  Control’s  e-mail  suite  can  track  the  number  of 
e-mails  that  go  to  a  given  domain  or  identify  a  user 
who  chronically  sends  large  messages.  It  doesn’t  scan 
for  content.  The  IT  staff  can  then  adjust  their  sys¬ 
tems  accordingly. 

If  a  server  in  Japan  is  replicating  a  database  every 
night  but  traffic  analysis  shows  that  no  one  has  ac¬ 
cessed  it  for  the  past  five  months,  an  administrator 
can  erase  the  database  from  that  server  and  save 
space.  Or,  if  an  end  user  is  doing  a  lot  of  e-mail  repli¬ 
cating  late  at  night,  an  administrator  might  ask  why. 

Pitts  says  he’s  already  saving  time  and  money  by 
moving  collaborative  applications  off  servers  where 
they’re  never  used.  “The  old  saying  was  ‘Disk  is 
cheap.’  ”  he  says.  “Well,  it’s  really  not  that  cheap.” 

\  \  Bank  NA  monitors  replication  traffic  on  Notes 
and  Domino  systems  with  IntelliWatch  software 
‘  am  Candle  Corp.  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  says  Robert 


Knowing  What  You’ve  Got 


One  of  the  main  problems  with  messaging  is  the  un¬ 
wieldy  mass  of  communications  that  users  must  manage 
and  try  to  sort  through  to  find  information,  according  to 
David  Ferris,  president  of  Ferris  Research  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco. 

“These  are  becoming  very  rich  repositories,  which 
need  good  management  tools  and  disciplines,"  he  says. 
“[For  example],  powerful,  easy-to-use 
search  technology,  and  archiving  tech¬ 
nology,  is  needed." 

At  KeyBank,  there  is  some  limited 
use  of  Lotus  knowledge  management 
tools,  according  to  Executive  Vice  President  and  CTO 
Robert  Rickert.  But  those  tools  aren’t  quite  what  he’s 
looking  for.  “We’re  still  experimenting,”  he  says. 

Sharing  information  between  organizations  is  even 
more  difficult.  Documents  and  applications  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  across  different  directories  to  be  searchable. 

“It  is  very  hard  to  use  Exchange  between  organiza¬ 
tions.  Public-folder  synchronization  between  organiza¬ 
tions  relies  on  a  tool  from  the  Exchange  5.5  BackOffice 
Resource  kit,  which  is  complex  to  configure  and  only 


supports  replication  between  organizations  using  the 
same  language  version  of  Exchange,"  says  Greg  Deckler, 
an  analyst  at  Ferris. 

“Directory  synchronization  is  near  impossible  for  an 
Exchange  administrator  without  outside  help;  the  Inter- 
Org  Synchronization  utility  in  Exchange  5.5  doesn’t  work 
with  Exchange  2000,  leaving  the  only  option  being  to 
engage  Microsoft  Consulting  Services 
to  implement  and  configure  Microsoft 
Metadirectory  Services,"  says  Deckler. 
“Using  Exchange  between  organiza¬ 
tions  is  nowhere  near  as  easy  as  in 
Notes,  which  is  no  cup  of  tea.” 

Some  companies  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem 
by  Web-enabling  their  documents. 

Venture  Law  Group’s  300  users  now  access  their 
Outlook  e-mail  through  a  Web  interface. 

"We  do  not  install  a  file  server  on  most  of  the  people’s 
PCs,”  says  Jackson  Ratcliffe,  vice  president  of  technolo¬ 
gy  at  Venture.  “All  the  users  in  the  firm  access  the  file 
server  through  Internet  Explorer,  via  the  browser." 

-  Jennifer  DiSabatino 


CHALLENGES 


Rickert,  executive  vice  president  and  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  at  the  Cleveland-based  subsidiary  of  Key¬ 
Corp.  IntelliWatch  provides  automated  problem  de¬ 
tection  and  can  send  alerts  via  pager  and  e-mail  to 
administrators  when  there  are  replication  errors. 

David  Price,  who  until  last  month  was  senior 
groupware  architect  at  ABN  Amro  Bank  NV,  a  global 
bank  based  in  Amsterdam,  says  his  company  has 
been  running  DYS  tools  since  1997.  He  has  also  used 
the  software  to  track  e-mail  usage  trends,  including 
the  explosion  of  attachments. 

“We’ve  seen  100%  growth  in  [the  use  of  attach¬ 
ments  in]  the  last  couple  years,”  he  says.  “It  allowed 
us  to  present  the  same  metrics  that  our  firewall  peo¬ 
ple  had  done  for  some  time.”  With  those  metrics, 
Price  says,  the  company  can  make  usage  rules. 

For  Price,  having  reports  that  showed  the  growth 
in  the  use  of  e-mail  attachments  justified  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  TurboGold  compression  software  from 
Stampede  Technologies  Inc.  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

ABN  Amro’s  IT  staff  can  now  prove  that  it’s  meet¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  internal  service-level  agreements  in¬ 
stead  of  arguing  with  users  over  downtime.  The  soft¬ 
ware  tracks  replication  to  ensure  that  databases,  or 
even  individual  e-mails,  are  successfully  replicated. 
“Of  course,  in  any  organization,  you  get  people  who 
say,  ‘I  never  get  my  mail  in  less  than  10  hours,’  ”  Price 
says.  But  now  IT  has  real  numbers  as  proof. 

Legal  Pressure 

For  some,  managing  messages  is  driven  by  legal 
requirements.  “As  with  all  law  firms,  records  man¬ 
agement  is  a  critical  issue,”  says  Jackson  Ratcliffe, 
vice  president  of  technology  at  the  Menlo  Park, 

Calif.,  office  of  Venture  Law  Group,  a  law  firm 
that  represents  technology  start-ups.  His  firm  is 
required  by  law  to  save  all  correspondence  about 
and  from  its  clients. 

“E-mail  has  taken  over  our  correspondence,”  Rat¬ 


cliffe  says.  The  firm,  which  is  an  Exchange  shop,  ran 
a  simple  public-folders  system  in  Windows,  where 
employees  could  store  information  for  every  client, 
but  e-mails  still  weren’t  well  organized  or  safely 
stored,  Ratcliffe  says. 

“All  of  a  sudden,  we  discovered  our  Exchange  serv¬ 
er  got  up  over  20GB,”  he  recalls.  “To  restore  a  20GB 
database  is  scary.  You  don’t  want  to  do  it.  I  could 
configure  to  avoid  this,  but  I’m  a  smaller  shop,  and  I 
don’t  have  the  resources  to  [manage]  a  public-folders 
Exchange  server.” 

So  Venture  Law  went  from  relying  upon  Exchange 
to  making  SQL  Server  the  foundation  of  its  docu¬ 
ment  management  architecture.  The  firm  also  used 
FileSurf  software  from  MDY  Advanced  Technologies 
Inc.  in  Fair  Lawn,  N.J.,  to  take  messages  from  public 
folders  in  the  Exchange  server  every  night  and  auto¬ 
matically  move  them  to  a  file  server  across  a  virtual 
private  network  that  connects  its  offices  in  Menlo 
Park,  San  Francisco,  Kirkland,  Wash.,  and  Reston,  Va. 

“Both  Domino  and  Exchange  have  a  big  blob 
[binary]  database,  and  the  bad  thing  is  you  can’t  ac¬ 
cess  any  single  message  until  you  restore  all  mes¬ 
sages,”  so  Venture  Law  was  in  danger  of  losing  its 
documents,  Ratcliffe  says.  “You  have  to  assume 
everything  is  going  to  go  down.”  Users  are  still  re¬ 
sponsible  for  moving  e-mails  to  a  FileSurf  folder, 
which  appears  as  part  of  the  Outlook  e-mail  client  in 
the  user  interface.  However,  the  nightly  backup,  from 
which  Ratcliffe  can  extract  individual  messages  or 
the  entire  store,  makes  that  data  more  secure. 

Venture  Law  now  stores  a  half-million  messages  in 
a  file  server,  and  its  message  store  has  grown  to  more 
than  35GB.  But  Ratcliffe  breathes  a  lot  easier  these 
days.  “I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  crashes,”  he  says.  > 

Q\i  To  find  more  information  about  tools  designed  to  help 

W LllvJV  organizations  manage  their  messaging  stores,  please 
IlTIkft  visit  Computerworlcf  s  Web  site: 

ll\m*  www.computerworld.com/q?28982 
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The  Windows  Registry 


DEFINITION 

The  Windows  registry  is  a  data¬ 
base  that  stores  configuration 
information  for  the  operating 
system  and  the  applications 
that  run  on  it.  The  registry  con¬ 
tains  a  wide  range  of  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  profiles  for  users, 
the  programs  installed  on  the 
computer,  property  settings  for 
folder  and  program  icons,  and 
system  hardware  and  ports. 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Mention  “the  reg¬ 
istry”  to  PC  users, 
and  they’ll  proba¬ 
bly  think  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  for  license  plates, 
not  the  set  of  configuration 
files  built  into  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  operating  systems. 

And  Microsoft  thinks  that’s 
the  way  it  should  be.  The 
Windows  registry  stores  im¬ 
portant  information  about  a 
computer’s  configuration. 
Users  who  modify  the  registry 
improperly  could  cause  the 
operating  system  to  become 
unstable  or  even  unusable, 
according  to  Mike  Coleman, 
a  Microsoft  product  manager. 

Trained  IT  administrators, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  benefit 
from  editing  the  registry  to 
manage  and  configure  a  user’s 
desktop.  For  example,  they  can 
lock  down  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  by  hiding  certain  menu 
items  or  adjust  security  set¬ 
tings  to  ensure  that  users  ad¬ 
here  to  company  policies. 

In  the  Beginning 

Microsoft  introduced  the 
Windows  registry  in  1995.  Pri¬ 
or  to  Windows  95,  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  used  text  files  to 
track  configuration  informa¬ 


tion,  but  those  files  didn’t  have 
a  common  structure,  and  they 
were  limited  in  the  types  of 
information  they  could  store. 

If  a  user  deleted  one  of  the 
initialization  files,  there  was  no 
easy  way  to  deal  with  the  prob¬ 
lem,  says  Coleman.  “We  want¬ 
ed  to  have  a  system  that  was 
less  prone  to  error,”  he  says. 

The  registry  can  back  up 
and  restore  configuration 
settings  both  automatically 
and  manually,  and  Microsoft 
has  worked  to  make  the  reg¬ 
istry  more  stable,  self-main¬ 
taining  and  self-repairing, 
Coleman  says.  To  gain  greater 
flexibility  in  the  types  of  data 
that  can  be  stored,  Microsoft 
switched  from  text  configura¬ 
tion  files  to  a  binary  architec¬ 
ture,  he  notes. 

Users  can  make  some  changes 
to  the  Windows  registry  indi¬ 
rectly,  via  the  control  panel. 

An  advanced  user  may  opt  for 
TweakUI,  a  tool  introduced  as 
a  free  download  with  Win¬ 
dows  98,  to  adjust  the  user  in¬ 
terface  settings,  says  Coleman. 

A  user  also  can  make 
changes  to  the  registry  indi¬ 
rectly  via  software  applica¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  Microsoft 
Office  maintains  a  list  of  re¬ 
cently  used  documents,  and  a 


user  who  doesn’t  want  to  keep 
that  list  can  change  the  config¬ 
uration  parameter  within  the 
application  to  turn  off  the  fea¬ 
ture,  Coleman  says. 

As  critical  as  it  is,  the  Win¬ 
dows  registry  can  also  be  edit¬ 
ed  directly  by  a  user  or  by  soft¬ 
ware  applications  and  installa¬ 
tion  programs.  To  edit  the  reg¬ 
istry  directly,  a  user  can  utilize 
the  Regedit  or  Regedt32  tools 
that  come  with  Windows. 

Different  Strokes 

When  viewed  through  an 
editing  tool,  the  registry  on  a 
Windows  9x  operating  system 
looks  identical  to  the  registry 
of  Windows  NT-,  2000-  and 
XP-based  systems.  But  Cole¬ 
man  says  they’re  represented 
differently  on  disk. 

The  Windows  9x  registry 
comprises  two  files:  sys- 
tem.dat  and  user.dat.  Windows 
Me  adds  a  classes.dat  file. 

Both  system.dat  and  user.dat 
are  stored  in  the  \windows  di¬ 
rectory,  unless  the  system  is 
set  up  for  individual  user  pro¬ 
files;  then  the  user.dat  file  is 
stored  in  \windows\profiles\ 
username,  Coleman  says. 

The  registry  for  the  Win¬ 
dows  NT,  2000  and  XP  family 
is  stored  in  multiple  files  in 
several  subdirectories,  and  the 
user.dat  file  has  a  physically 
different  structure  than  the 
user.dat  file  in  Windows  9x. 

Coleman  notes  that  IT  ad¬ 
ministrators  can  apply  permis¬ 
sions  to  registry  entries  in 
Windows  NT,  2000  and  XP 
systems  to  prevent  users  from 
accidentally  or  unwittingly 
overwriting  key  registry  data. 

Windows  98  and  Me  have 
registry-scanning  tools  that 
can  find  and  fix  problems. 

A  scan  can  be  run  manually  to 
check  the  system,  find  prob¬ 
lems  and  compact  and  clean 
the  database,  Coleman  says. 

The  registry  is  automatic¬ 
ally  backed  up  each  day.  Cole¬ 
man  advises  users  to  “treat 
backing  up  the  registry  just 


REGISTRY  LINGO 


The  Windows  registry  is  orga¬ 
nized  in  a  hierarchical  fashion 
and  comprises  keys  and  sub¬ 
keys,  hives  and  value  entries. 
Below  are  the  definitions  of  some 
relevant  terms: 

Registry:  The  registry  takes  the 
logical  shape  of  a  tree. 


Subtree:  A  subtree  is  a  logical 
grouping  of  related  information  in 
the  registry.  HKEY_currentuser,  for 
instance,  is  a  subkey  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  configuration  information 
for  the  computer's  current  user. 


Hives:  On  a  user's  hard  disk, 
subtrees  are  stored  in  files  called 
hives,  which  are  named  for 
their  resemblance  to  the  cellular 
structure  of  a  beehive.  A  hive 
is  backed  by  a  single  file  and  a 
.log  file.  By  default,  most  hive 
files  (such  as  Default,  Security 
and  System)  are  stored  in  the 
systemroot\System32\Config 
folder.  Because  a  hive  is  a  file,  it 
can  be  moved  from  one  system 
to  another.  A  registry  editor  must 


be  used  to  edit  the  hive. 


Key:  A  key  is  essentially  a  folder, 
akin  to  other  folders  on  a  hard 
drive.  In  the  diagram  below,  keys 
include  AppEvents,  Console  and 
Control  Panel.  Keys  can  differ  de¬ 
pending  on  the  operating  system. 


Subkeys:  A  key  can  hold  other 
keys,  called  subkeys,  in  the  same 
way  a  folder  on  a  user's  hard 
drive  can  hold  subfolders. 


Value  entry:  A  value  entry, 
which  can  be  held  by  a  key,  is  the 
configuration  data  that  the  reg¬ 
istry  stores  for  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  The  value  entry  has  three 
parts:  the  name,  data  type  and 
the  actual  data  being  stored. 


Registry  size  limit  (RSL): 

This  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
space  that  can  be  allotted  to  the 
registry,  to  prevent  an  application 
from  filling  the  paged  pool  with 
registry  data.  The  total  amount  of 
space  that  can  be  consumed  by 
hives  is  restricted  by  the  RSL. 


like  you  treat  backing  up  your 
data. . . .  Anytime  you’re  going 
to  adjust  or  tweak  the  registry, 
backups  should  be  made  on 
removable  media.”  I 


For  additional  resources 
and  to  learn  how  other 
operating  systems  store 
configuration  data,  visit: 

www.computerworld.com/q729107 


■  '  v  r here  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 
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CODERNAUTS  DISCOVER  WEBSPHERE.  THE  WORLD’S  MOST  POPULAR  INTEGRATION  SOFTWARE. 

WEBSPHERE  for  INFRASTRUCTURE 

|  CONNECTS  MORE  APPLICATIONS,  DEVICES,  PROCESSES  AND  PEOPLE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOFTWARE  § 


IT’S  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  of  WORLD. 

Q&  business  software  ibm.com/websphere/more  YOU  NEED  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  or  SOFTWARE. 
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Proxy  Server  Serves  to 
Block  Pom-Surfing  Slackers 


Mathias  finds  that  denying  access  to  inappropriate 
Web  sites  is  preferable  to  exposing  the  perpetrators 


BY  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

T’S  FUNNY  HOW  DURING  the 
course  of  dealing  with  one  inci¬ 
dent,  one  often  discovers  other 
issues  that  also  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  my  company  was 
dealing  with  a  Nimda  virus  infestation. 
During  the  course  of  looking  for  the 
suspect  traffic,  we  noticed  other  Web 
traffic  leaving  the  corporate  network. 
After  filtering  the  traffic 
with  the  Snort  intrusion- 
detection  tool  and  the 
TCPDump  network  sniffer 
utility,  we  discovered  that 
a  significant  amount  of 
HTTP  traffic  was  destined 
for  sites  that  are,  let’s 
say,  not  business-related. 

Some  employees  appeared 
to  be  spending  three  to 
four  hours  a  day  surfing 
these  Web  sites. 

It’s  one  thing  if  employ¬ 
ees  occasionally  surf  to 
news  sites  such  as  CNN.- 
com.  But  when  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  network 
bandwidth  is  wasted  by 
employees  surfing  to  porn 
sites,  I’m  bothered.  First,  it’s  not  a  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  company  time.  Second,  if 
an  employee  sees  a  co-worker  surfing 
to  such  questionable  Web  sites,  that 
employee  can  sue  the  company  for  sex¬ 
ual  harassment.  Finally,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  have  set  up  sting  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  they  run  and  monitor 
illegal  pornography  sites. 

If  an  employee  surfs  to  one  of  these 
sites  and  gets  nabbed  by  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency,  the  incident  could  even¬ 
tually  generate  negative  press  against 
our  company.  In  addition,  we  would 
have  to  answer  to  subpoenas  and 
search  warrants.  I’ve  been  through  that 
mess  before,  and  frankly,  it’s  a  waste  of 
my  time  to  be  put  into  interrupt  mode 
and  require  me  to  chase  logs,  image 
hard  drives  and  answer  to  a  bunch  of 
guys  in  suits  and  ties  who  end  up  mak¬ 


ing  me  feel  like  the  guilty  party. 

I  created  an  acceptable-use  policy  for 
our  company  a  few  months  ago,  but  the 
human  resources  department  hasn’t  put 
the  wheels  in  motion  yet  to  ensure  that 
all  employees  have  acknowledged  it.  To 
address  the  acknowledgment  issue,  I 
plan  to  work  with  the  human  resources 
and  legal  departments  to  finalize  the 
policy  and  come  up  with  a  communi¬ 
cations  plan  to  ensure  that  our  employ¬ 
ees  are  aware  of  our  Inter¬ 
net  usage  guidelines. 

This  isn’t  as  easy  as  it 
sounds.  We  have  employ¬ 
ees  all  over  the  world,  and 
policy  has  to  be  written  dif¬ 
ferently  for  certain  coun¬ 
tries.  Also,  getting  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  have 
read  and  understood  the 
policy  can  be  difficult. 

Surveillance  Issues 

I  also  wanted  to  install 
monitoring  software  to  en¬ 
force  the  policy,  but  the 
CIO  refused  to  allow  it.  The 
reasons  were  unstated,  but 
I  know  them  well.  These 
surveillance  tools  can  monitor  and 
graph  employee  network  activity,  in¬ 
cluding  Web  activity.  They  report  how 
much  time  each  employee  spends  at 
nonbusiness-related  sites,  and  the  Web 
addresses  of  those  sites. 

In  my  previous  position,  I  imple¬ 
mented  a  SuperScout  Web  Filter  (for¬ 
merly  called  Little  Brother)  by  Scotts 
Valley,  Calif. -based  SurfControl  and 
was  absolutely  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
non-business-related  activity  that  took 
place  during  the  day. 

At  any  given  time,  about  20%  of 
employee  PCs  were  surfing  either  non¬ 
business-related  sites,  such  as  ESPN.- 
com,  or  pornographic  Web  sites.  This 
included  both  staff  and  executives,  in¬ 
cluding  the  CIO,  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  and  even  the  CEO.  In  one  case,  we 
drilled  down  into  the  details  and  found 


that  one  of  the  company’s  directors  was 
spending  an  average  of  two  hours  per 
day  in  chat  rooms,  as  well  as  more  than 
three  hours  per  day  surfing  a  wide 
range  of  Web  sites  unrelated  to  his  job. 

My  boss  at  that  time,  a  vice  president, 
decided  that  it  would  be  in  our  best  in¬ 
terest  to  take  down  the  monitoring  sys¬ 
tem  and  make  a  general  statement  re¬ 
garding  the  acceptable-use  policy.  So 
when  the  CIO  at  my  current  company 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  address 
the  unauthorized  use  of  company  re¬ 
sources  via  filtering,  I  fully  understood 
his  reasoning. 

Setting  Up  the  Roadblocks 

I  love  addressing  company  policy 
with  technology. 

For  example,  we  have  a  policy  that 
dictates  how  to  construct  user  pass¬ 
words,  how  many  times  users  can  reuse 
them,  and  so  forth.  But  companies  can 
also  use  programs  such  as  San  Ramon, 
Calif.-based  MDD  Inc.’s  Password 
Bouncer  or  a  tool  in  a  Windows  service 
pack  called  Passflt  that  enforces  pass¬ 
word  policy  by  not  allowing  employees 
to  create  insecure  passwords.  In  the 
same  way,  we  decided  to  address  our 
Web  surfing  issues  by  installing  a  proxy 
server  to  analyze  Internet  traffic  and 
drop  any  traffic  destined  for  undesir¬ 
able  Web  sites.  As  an  added  benefit,  we 
can  also  configure  the  proxy  to  Web 
sites  that  employees  routinely  visit, 
which  will  help  improve  performance. 

One  of  my  initial  concerns  was  creat¬ 
ing  the  list  of  sites  to  block.  Fortunately, 
I  discovered  that  most  proxy  servers  in¬ 
clude  lists  you  can  use  to  enforce  your 
security  or  acceptable-use  policy.  I’ll 
still  have  to  do  some  tweaking  to  add 
new  sites  to  block,  but  the  initial  leg- 
work  is  already  done. 

Configuration  is  another  concern. 
The  biggest  issue  is  how  to  get  our 
company’s  Web  traffic  to  pass  through 
the  proxy  server. 

If  this  were  a  small  company,  I  could 
configure  the  proxy  server  on  a  demili¬ 
tarized  zone  and  configure  each  client’s 
Web  browser  to  point  to  the  proxy.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  can’t  easily  change  the 
configuration  of  thousands  of  desktops 
and  laptops  worldwide.  What  we’ll 
probably  use  is  something  like  Check 
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Here’s  how  to  find  out  more  about  the 
proxy  servers  my  company  is  consider¬ 
ing,  along  with  other  useful  resources  I 
found  in  my  search. 

www. websense.com:  Websense  offers 
a  30-day  trial  version  of  Websense  En¬ 
terprise  at  its  Web  site. 

www.microsoft.com/isaserver :  Micro¬ 
soft's  Internet  Security  and  Acceleration 
Server  Web  page  includes  a  demo  and 
downloadable  trial  software. 

wwws.sun.com/software:  Sun  offers 
both  a  product  specification  page  for 
its  iPlanet  Web  Proxy  Server  and  an 
evaluation  guide  white  paper  at  this 
Web  site. 

www.squid-cache.org:  As  an  open- 
source  alternative,  Squid  is  one  of  the 
best  free  Web  proxy  server  software 
programs  available. 

http://serverwatch.intemet.com/proxy 
servers.html:  This  Web  site  provides 
links  to  reviews  and  product  information 
for  about  30  proxy  servers. 


Point  Software  Technologies  Ltd.’s 
Content  Vectoring  Protocol,  which  can 
redirect  all  Web  traffic  seen  at  the  fire¬ 
wall  to  a  proxy  server.  All  of  our  inter¬ 
nal  workstations  are  configured  to  send 
traffic  to  the  firewall  by  default.  It’s  a  lot 
easier  to  change  a  setting  in  the  firewall 
to  redirect  all  outbound  Port  80  (Web) 
traffic  to  a  proxy  server  than  to  change 
thousands  of  workstations. 

As  to  which  proxy  server  we’ll 
choose,  the  jury  is  still  out. 

Our  short  list  includes  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Internet  Security  and  Accelera¬ 
tion  Server,  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 
iPlanet  Web  Proxy  Server  and  San 
Diego-based  Websense  Inc.’s  Websense 
Enterprise.  Next,  we’ll  get  a  few  evalua¬ 
tion  products  in-house  and  set  them 
up  on  a  segregated  network  in  our  labo¬ 
ratory.  We’ll  simulate  our  current  envi¬ 
ronment  and  test  each  product  for 
manageability,  ease  of  use  and,  most 
important,  performance. 

After  testing  is  complete,  I’ll  be  sure 
to  let  you  know  which  product  we 
chose,  and  why.  I 
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Discuss  this  week's  column  and 
catch  up  on  the  latest  security 
developments  online  at: 

www.computerworld.com/q7q2000 


••  •  -  s  journal  is  written  by  a  real  security  manager,  "Mathias  Thurman,"  whose  name  and  employer  have  been  disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  at  mathias_thurman@yahoo.com  or  go  to  the  Security  Manager’s  Journal  forum. 


Tripwire  is  The  Data  Integrity  Assurance  Company 


Tripwire®  establishes  a  baseline  of  data  in  its  known 
good  state,  monitors  and  reports  any  changes  to 
that  baseline,  and  enables  rapid  discovery  and 
recovery  when  an  undesired  change  occurs. 

Foundation  for  Data  Security 

■  Ensure  the  integrity  of  your  data 

■  Instant  assessment  of  system  state,  reporting 
“integrity  drifts” 


Your  firewalls  and  intrusion  detection  tools  alone 
are  not  enough  to  keep  systems  trustworthy. 
Tripwire’s  data  integrity  assurance  products  are  the 
only  way  to  know  with  100%  confidence  that  your 
data  remains  uncompromised.  For  nearly  10  years 
Tripwire  has  been  helping  IT  professionals  know 
exactly  what’s  changed  on  their  systems,  and 
helping  them  to  recover  quickly. 


Maximize  System  Uptime 

■  Eliminate  risk  and  uncertainty 

■  Enable  quick  restoration  to  a  desired  state 

Increase  Control  and  Stability 

■  Ongoing  monitoring  and  reporting 

Lower  Costs 

■  Find  and  fix  problems  quickly  and  precisely  - 
no  more  guess  work 


For  a  FREE  30-day  fully-furtctional 

eval,  call  toll-free:  1.800.TRIPWIRE  (874.7947)  or 
visit  http://enterprise.tripwire.com  today! 
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Careers  in  Consulting 


The  consulting  landscape  has  changed  much 
in  the  past  six  months  with  projections  for 
hiring  lower  than  in  prior  years  and  hiring 
occurring  more  and  more  with  second  and 
third-tier  firms  vs.  the  traditional  Big  Five. 

RHI  Consulting's  quarterly  CIO  Hiring  Index 
indicates  a  10%  increase  in  IT  hiring  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter,  focused  primarily  on  New  England 
and  West  South  Central  States.  Consulting 
projects  will  involve  those  affecting  the  bottom 
line  -  operational  efficiency  and  increased 
productivity  -  as  well  as  IT  security. 

David  Reingold,  senior  vice  president  at 
Computer  Horizons  based  in  Mountain  Lake,  NJ, 
said  the  hottest  area  for  his  firm  is  Chimes,  a  business 
unit  that  provides  human  capital  management  exper¬ 
tise,  particularly  in  the  area  of  e-procurement  and 
human  resources.  To  staff  the  firm's  consulting  work, 
Reingold  looks  for  people  who  have  a  broad 
education.  "Someone  who  has  a  narrow  education 
and  knows  only  technology  probably  won  't  be  as 
successful  as  someone  with  a  well-rounded  back¬ 
ground,"  he  says. 


In  addition  to  hiring  individuals  to  run  client  projects, 
Computer  Horizons  also  will  look  for  people  with 
experience  in  managing  consulting  operations.  "We  see 
some  expansion  for  us  operationally  (branch  offices)  this 
year,  requiring  these  skills,"  Reingold  says. 

In  addition  to  Chimes,  Computer  Horizons  provides 
clients  with  staffing  and  professional  services,  and  has  a 
solutions  division  that  builds,  tests  and  delivers  systems  to 
clients.  Approximately  65%  of  the  company's  revenues 
come  from  Fortune  1 00  clients. 

"We  believe  every  IT  professional  should  spend  some 
time  in  consulting,  to  see  the  diversity  of  multiple  industries 
and  applications  and  approaches,"  Reingold  adds.  "As  a 
consultant,  you  are  apt  to  be  responsible  for  a  deliverable 
very  early  in  your  career,  which  is  important  when  you  look 
for  your  first  management  job." 

At  RHI  Consulting,  the  demand  is  hot  for  consultants 
in  the  areas  of  network  security  and  infrastructure  security, 
in  general.  Katherine  Spencer  Lee,  executive  director  of 
RHI  Consulting,  says,  "There  is  also  increasing  demand 
for  data  maximization.  We  went  through  a  period  in  IT  dur¬ 
ing  which  we  were  data  gatherers.  Now,  businesses  want  to 
benefit  from  that  information  to  build  repeat  business." 


Lee  says  that  in  selecting  candidates  for  RHI  Consulting, 
she  looks  for  a  resume  that  goes  beyond  a  laundry  list  of 
technical  skills.  "We  want  to  know  specifically  what  you 
contributed  to  a  project.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  the  focus 
was  on  the  technologies  you  could  use.  While,  of  course,  it's 
still  crucial,  today  we  want  to  know  what  you  can  do  with 
that  technology." 

Lee  maintains  that  the  career  path  for  IT  professionals  in 
consulting  is  still  strong.  "If  you  have  a  solid  base  of  current 
skills  and  know  the  importance  of  softer  skills  -  how  to  com¬ 
municate  with  all  levels  of  an  organization  and  manage  a 
project  -  you  can  have  a  phenomenal  career.  IT  people  who 
know  strategy  are  sitting  at  the  boardroom  table,  focused 
on  turning  company  desires  into  reality."  RHI  Consulting 
connects  consultants  with  projects,  but  the  company  also 
has  a  "bench  practice"  of  full-time  consultants. 

For  more  job  opportunities  with  consulting  firms,  turn  to 

the  pages  of  ITcareers. 

•  If  you'd  like  to  take  part  in  an  upcoming  ITcareers  feature,  contact 
Janis  Crowley,  650.312.0607  or  janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 

•  Produced  by  Carole  R.  Hedden 

•  Designed  by  Aldebaran  Graphic  Solutions 


Tcareers.com  is 


the  place  where  your  fellow  readers 
are  getting  a  jump 

on  even  more  of 

the  world's  best  jobs. 


Stop  in  a  visit. 

See  for  yourself. 


The  tech  game  has  changed 
How  you  Will,  hasn  ’  t 


The  teth  game  can  change  alt  it 
'  ..'.wants  to.  but  savvy  technology 
professionals  still  know  how  to  win. 
•with  Dice.  Show  change  who’s  the 
'“  boss.  Visit  0ice.com  today. 


Trusted 
by  more 
hiring 
managers 
than  any 
IT  space 
in  the 
world. 
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Network  Service  Solutions 

NET2S  is  a  leading  International 
Consulting  and  Engineering  firm 
specializing  in  communications 
technologies.  We  are  presently 
seeking  to  fill  the  following  posi¬ 
tions: 

•  Sr.  SAN/Unix  Engineer 
•TIBCO  Engineer 

•  Sr.  Security  Systems  Engineer 

•  Sr.  Tibco/MQSeries  Developer 
All  positions  require  BS/MS 
degree  with  a  minimum  of  2  to  3 
years  of  experience  in  the  field. 
Must  possess  excellent  commu¬ 
nication  skills  as  well. 

NET2S,  82  Wall  Street  Suite  400, 
New  York,  NY  10005;  Fax:  (212) 
279- 1 960;  Phone  (212)  279-6565; 
or  Email:  iobus-nv@net2s.com 
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W1T1  7th  Annual  Silicon  Valley 

Smart  Partnering 

Conference  &  Expo 

Access  to  Experts ,  Strategies  &  Technologies 
June  18-20,  2002 

Santa  Clara  Convention  Center  ▼  Santa  Clara,  CA 

ACCESS...  THE  BENEFITS  OF  ATTENDING: 

►  Access  to  a  community  of  top-tier  professional  women 
making  critical  decisions  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  industry-at-large. 

►  Advance  your  career  and  business  with  strategies, 
direction  and  professional  connections. 

►  Join  CEOs,  CTOs,  CIOs,  CFOs,  Presidents, 
and  other  top-tier  executives  in  IT,  Recruiting, 

Business  Development,  Corporate  Diversity, 

HR,  Marketing,  Finance  and  other  areas  of 
Fortune  500  companies  as  well  as  highly 
successful  women-owned  companies. 

Access...  W1T1  Conference  Tracks: 

WITl's  highly  acclaimed  annual  event...  brings  our  2002  Smart  Partnering  and  Access 
themes  to  a  crescendo,  combining  an  amazing  array  of  remarkable  speakers,  programs  and 
corporations  in  an  in-depth,  three-day,  five-track  conference  offering  access  to  -  Power, 
Capital,  IT,  Media,  Technology  Trends,  CXO's  and  Career  Development. 

ACCESS...  THE  2002  HALL  OF  FAME: 

The  Hall  of  Fame  Award  was  established  in  1996  by  W1TI  to  recognize,  honor  and  promote 
the  outstanding  contributions  women  make  to  the  scientific  and  technological  communities 
that  improve  and  evolve  our  society.  Be  a  part  of  the  W1T1  Smart  Partnering  Conference 
and  find  out  who  will  be  inducted  into  the  2002  W1T1  Hall  of  Fame. 

W1T1  fastTrack  Product  &  career  expo  -  Free 

Access  to  hands-on,  how-to  technology  demos  and  a  great  opportunity  to  advance 

your  career  -  Bring  Your  Resume! 

Before  there's  success ,  there's  access. 

For  more  information  visit  our  website  www.witi.com 

or  call:  1-800-334-9484. 


Special 
Discount  Pricing 
register  by 
May  24th!! 
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For  over  20  years,  Syntel  employees  across  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia  have  helped  build  advanced  information  technology  systems  for  lead¬ 
ing  Fortune  500  companies  and  government  organizations  to  improve  their 
efficiency  and  competitiveness.  Today,  Syntel  professionals  are  building 
rewarding  careers  by  providing  solutions  in  e-business,  CRM,  Web  Design 
and  Data  Warehousing. 

Come  discover  why  Forbes  magazine  placed  Syntel  second  on  its  list  of 
"The  200  Best  Small  Companies  in  America”  and  Business  Week  ranked 
us  #1 1  on  its  list  of  Hot  Growth  Companies. 

Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  immediate,  full-time  opportunities  for 
both  entry-level  and  experienced  Software  Engineers,  Consultants, 
Programmers,  Programmer/ Analysts,  Project  Leaders,  Project  Managers, 
Supervisors,  Database  Administrators,  Computer  Personnel  Managers 
and  Computer  Operations/Account  Managers/Account  Executives  with 
any  of  the  following  skills: 

Mainframe 

•  IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2,  MVS/ESA, 

COBOL,  CICS 

DBA 

•  ORACLE  or  SYBASE 

Client-Server/WEB 

•  Siebel 

•  Websphere 

•  Com/DCom 

•  Web  Architects 

•  Datawarehousing 

•  Informix,  C  or  UNIX 

•  Oracle  Developer  or  Designer  2000 

•  JAVA,  HTML,  Active  X 

•  Web  Commerce 

•  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO  or  MM 
&  SD 


•  Focus,  IDMS  or  SAS 


•  DB2 


•  Oracle  Applications  &  Tools 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developer 

•  UNIX  System  Administrator 

•  UNIX,  C,  C++,  Visual  C++,  CORBA, 
OOD  or  OOPS 

•  WinNT 

•  Sybase,  Access  or  SQL  server 

•  PeopleSoft 

•  Visual  Basic 

•  PowerBuilder 

•  IEF 


Account  Executives,  Account  Managers  and 
Business  Development 

Positions  available. 

Some  positions  require  a  Bachelor's  degree,  others  a  Master’s  degree.  We  also 
accept  the  equivalent  of  the  degree  in  education  and  experience. 

With  Syntel  (NASDAQ:  SYNT),  you'll  enjoy  excellent  compensation,  full  benefits, 
employee  stock  purchase  plan  and  more.  Please  forward  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Syntel,  Inc.,  Attn:  Recruiting  Manager-LD04,  2800 
Livernois  Rd„  Suite  400,  Troy,  Ml  48083.  Phone:  248-619-2800; 

Fax:  248-619-2888.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SVNirEL 

www.syntelinc.com 


High-tech/Management 

StructuredWeb,  Inc.  is  seeking 
a  Chief  Technology  Officer,  R&D 
Manager  to  Lead  internet  devel¬ 
opment  &  IT  groups.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  10  yrs  exp 
in  job  offered  or  10  yrs  exp  as 
Software  Engineer,  Team  Leader 
or  Product  Development  Manager. 
Must  have  exp  w/  object-oriented 
dev,  C++,  VB,  VMS,  Windows, 
UNIX  &  new  product/software 
development.  Please  send  resume 
to:  Attn:  Daniel  Nissan,  Structured 
Web,  Inc.  110  B  Meadowlands 
Parkway,  Secaucus,  NJ  07094. 
No  Calls  Please. 


Software  Engineer  (multiple 
positions)  wanted  by  Co  involved 
in  electronic  distr  of  fin.  research 
in  NYC,  to  develop/create  & 
modify  database-driven  Web 
appls  and  general  comp  appls; 
analyze  fin  business  logic  and 
dev  s/w  soln:  design  s/w  and  opt 
operational  efficiency;  design 
and  implement  new  features, 
req'g  changes  or  additions  to 
existing  database.  Must  have  BS 
in  Comp  Sci  or  Syst.  Eng  or  Info 
Syst  or  Electrical/Electronic 
Engg  and  2yrs  exp.,  9-5p.  Res: 
HRD,  Multex.com,  Inc.,  100 
William  Street. NY,  NY  10038. 


SAP  Consultant:  Perform  SAP 
implementation  to  module  SD, 
MM,  WM,  SM,  ASAP;  design/ 
configure  R/2,  R/3,  R/3  IS-U; 
develop  training  material  &  conduct 
training;  write  programs  for  data 
conversion;  configure  resource 
related  billing,  classification 
system  &  variant  configuration. 
Extensive  traveling.  Req  4  yrs 
work  exp.  hrs:  8a-5p.  M-F.  Send 
resume  to  Baer  Group,  53 
Perimeter  Center  E  Ste  100, 
Atlanta,  GA  30346.  Ref  WG. 


Computer  Programmer:  Develop 
telephone  billing  software  for 
voice  processing  using  Visual 
Basic,  VB  Script  and  JAVA; 
convert  data  from  project  speci¬ 
fication  in  SQL  Server  6.5  and 
7.0.  Req  Bachelor's  degree  in 
CS  plus  3  yr  work  exp.  Hrs: 
8a-5p,  M-F.  send  resume  to 
Ashar  Syed,  UKI  Communications 
720  Hembee  Place,  Roswell,  GA 
30076.  Ref  SS 


Computer  Support  Specialist- 
Chantilly,  VA.  Provide  technical 
assistance  to  computer  system 
customers;  install  software  & 
configure  systems;  investigate  & 
resolve  computer  problems.  B.S. 
in  C.S.  or  C.I.S.  40  hrs/wk.  Salary 
$26K.  Resume  to  D.  Park,  #335, 
Xram,  Inc.,  4132  Westfax  Dr., 
Chantilly  VA  20151. 


SQL  Integrators  has  multiple 
positions  available.  Job  duties 
include:  Design,  develop,  and 
enhance  Oracle  based  applica¬ 
tions  and  databases  for  a  variety 
of  clients  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  as  well  as  throughout  the 
U  S.  Perform  Oracle  database 
adminstration.  Perform  work 
on  multiple  platforms  and  with 
multiple  databases.  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science,  Mathematics, 
Engineering  or  Business.  Applicant 
must  also  have  5  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
job  duties  described  above. 
Send  resume  &  cover  letter  to: 
SQL  Integrators,  P.O.  Box  1472, 
West  Chester,  PA  1 9380. 


Computer  Network  Engineer 
wanted  by  Co  involved  in  elec¬ 
tronic  distr  of  fin'l  research  in  NYC, 
to  maintain/troubleshoot  WAN  & 
LAN,  Network  OS,  storage  sys, 
design  using  fusion  tech,  imple¬ 
ment  redundancy,  manage  name 
resolution,  write  scripts  to  inte¬ 
grate/automate  monitoring,  secu¬ 
rity,  load-balancing.  Must  have  BS 
in  Comp  Sci.  or  Syst.  Eng.,  or  Info 
Syst.,  or  Electrical/Electronic  Engg 
and  2yrs  exp.,  9-5p.  Res:  HRD, 
Multex.com,  Inc.,  100  William 
Street,  NY,  NY  10038 


User  Support  Analyst  for  job 
located  in  Miami,  FL.  40  hour 
week,  4:PM-12:midnight.  Bach¬ 
elor's  or  foreign  degreee  equivalent 
in  Electronic  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science.  2  years 
experience  in  job  offered  or  2 
years  as  Computer  Maintenance 
Engineer.  Investigate  and  resolve 
computer  software  and  hardware 
problems;  apply  knowledge  of 
computer  software,  hardware 
and  procedures;  talk  with 
coworkers  to  research  problems 
and  find  solutions,  install  com¬ 
puters,  software  and  peripheral 
equipment.  Submit  resume  to 
Dr.  Jack  L.  Sparks,  11155  SW 
1 12  Av.,  Miami,  Florida,  331 76  or 
fax:305-595-4162 


Software  Engineer:  Perform 
PeopleSoft  upgrade  &  data 
conversion  on  HR-Payroll  & 
Benefits  Admin;  design/develop/ 
modify  custom  packages  in 
PeopleSoft  HRMS,  PeopleSoft 
Distribution  &  PeopleSoft  Finan¬ 
cial.  Req  2  yr  college  edu  plus  5 
yrs  work  exp.  Hrs:  8a-5p,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to  James  Barber, 
IIG  LLC  2500  Nortljwinds  Pkwy, 
Ste  200,  Alpharetta,  GA  30004, 
Ref  VP 


Programmer/Analyst 
Plan,  develop,  test,  &  document 
software  using  Lotus  Notes  & 
Domino.  Analyze  user  req'ts  & 
create  or  upgrade  software  as 
necessitated.  Create  user  man¬ 
uals  &  conduct  training  sessions 
for  end  users.  Req:  BS  (or  equiv) 
in  Comp  Sci,  Comp  Engg,  or 
Elec  Engg  ,  &  min  2  yrs  exp. 
Resume:  HR  Dept,  Canbis  LLC, 
166  Griffith  St,  Jersey  City,  NJ 
07307. 


Database  Administrator.  Perform 
Oracle  DBA  tasks.  Optimize  DBs 
for  use  w /  SCT  Banner  apps 
using  Oracle  RDBMS.  Implement 
new  tech  for  Oracle  and  Banner 
DBs.  Bachelor  degree  in  CS  or 
sim  field  req’d,  as  is  6mos  DBA 
exp  &  exp  w /  Oracle  RDBMS.  In 
lieu  of  6  mos  prior  empl  exp,  will 
accept  exp  w /  Oracle  RDBMS 
thru  6  sem-hrs  of  Sr-level,  under- 
grad  course  work.  Compel  salary. 
Specific  inquiries  to  Tom  Steffes, 
Job  #1 505.07, 801  National  Road 
West,  Richmond,  IN  47374. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  sought 
by  software  development  firm 
in  Downers  Grove,  IL.  Design; 
develop  implement  collaborative 
commerce  related  Internet 
applications;  Analyze  and  draft 
SRC  and  FRS;  supervise  soft¬ 
ware  quality  assurance  product 
testing;  provide  sample  analyses 
of  customer  production  work-flow 
processes;  coordinate  pre-sale 
demonstrations  and  trade  show 
exhibitions.  Must  have  M.S.  in 
Computer  Science  or  its  equiv.  & 
2  yrs  exp.  as  Software  Engineer. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept.,  2651 
Warrenville  Road,  Downers  Grove, 
IL  60515. 


Quantitative  Analyst  wanted  by 
Software  Dvlpmt  firm  in  NYC  to 
perform  research  in  analytical 
&  computational  methods  in 
financial  engineering.  Must  have 
Master's  in  Math,  Com  Sci, 
Physics  or  Finance  &  2yrs 
s/ware  exp  in  job  offered  or 
as  College  Instructor  in  Math. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept,  Imagine 
Software,  Inc.,  233  Broadway, 
17th  fl,  New  York,  NY  10279. 


Information  Center  Specialist 

Computers  -  Manager  (Richardson 

(Atlanta,  GA):  Coordinate  Internet 

TX).  Apply  PMI/UML  methodolo- 

based  application  for  e-commerce. 

gies  to  oversee  development  of 

database  management,  admin- 

multi-tiered  management  soft- 

istration,  etc.  Utilizing  Oracle, 

ware,  e-commerce  and  related 

VB,  C++,  Requires:  1  yr,  exp.  in 

applications  for  manufacturing 

job  offered  &  B.S.  in  IT  or  a 

co.  Use  C,  Java,  VB,  &  add'l 

related.  Exp.  ref.  required.  Send 

languages/tools.  Build  IT  team. 

resume  to:  Media  First,  1430 

Reqs  Masters  Comp  Sci  &  5 

Peachtree  St.,  7th  Fir.,  Altanta, 

yrs  exp.  Fax  resume  to  (972) 

GA  30309. 

498-9615  Attn:  R.  Hyne 
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Web  Developer/Proorammer 
Multiple  positions  available  to 
primarily  develop  web-based 
computer  applications,  applying 
knowledge  of  computer  pro¬ 
gramming  techniques  &  systems. 
Requirements:  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field.  Must  possess  3  yrs.  post- 
baccalaureate  work  exp.  in  posi¬ 
tion  offered  or  in  computer  in¬ 
dustry.  Must  be  knowledgeable 
&  proficient  in  1  of  the  following 
databases  (Oracle,  DB2,  SQL 
Server,  Sybase,  Informix  or 
Teradata),  AND  1  of  the  following 
languages  (Java,  C/C++,  PLV 
SQL  or  VB/ASP).  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  &  relocate  to  client  sites 
nationwide  frequently.  Replies 
with  ref.  code  CW2002  via 
e-mail  (steve@sdiworld.com), 
fax  (412-490-0665)  or  mail 
(Steve  Rydzak,  SDI  Technologies, 
1  Penn  Center  West,  Suite  311, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15276) 


Noetix  seeks  Corp.  Web  Admin, 
for  HQ  office  in  Bellevue,  WA. 
DESC:  Analyze,  admin,  &  maint. 
perf.  &  content  of  corp.  internet  & 
intranet  sites.  Install  &  config. 
web  servers,  netwks,  site  &  sys. 
security  s/w.  Dsgn  &  dev.  web  & 
multimedia  apps.  that  access 
info,  stored  on  var.  RDBMS  util. 
SQL,  ASP,  XML,  VBScript,  JScript, 
&  Macromedia  Flash  on  Win  o/s. 
REQ:  BS  in  Engr,  CS,  Phys,  or 
Math  +  2  yrs.  exp.  admin.  & 
maint.  perf.  &  content  of  corp. 
internet  &  intranet  sites:  install  & 
config.  web  servers,  netwks,  site 
&  sys.  security  apps:  dsgn  &  dev 
web  sites  &  web  apps.  to  access 
info,  on  RDBMS  util.  SQL,  ASP, 
VBScript,  JScript,  &  Win.  Plus  1 
yr.  exp.  dsgn.  &  dev.  multimedia 
apps.  util.  Macromedia  Flash. 
Prem.  sal.  +  benes.  Pis.  reply  to 
J.  Hubbs.  Job  #NC-105.  2229- 
1 1 2th  Ave  NE,  Ste.  200,  Bellevue, 
WA  98004. 


Software  QA  Engineer  to  perform 
Quality  Assurance  analysis  & 
testing  (whitebox  &  blackbox)  of 
web-based,  client/server  & 
midrange  (AS/400)  applications. 
Automate  QA  testing,  identify 
problems  &  debug  code  written 
in  RPG,  CLP,  XML,  &  AGS.  Install 
the  test  environment  by  setting 
up  the  Weblogic/Unix  web  server 
&  Oracle  DB  server.  Execute 
GUI,  functional,  integration,  &  load 
testing.  Use  of  Silk,  WinRunner, 
LoadRunner,  UNIX,  XML,  Web- 
logic,  Oracle,  RPG/400  &  Appli¬ 
cation  Generation  System.  Must 
have  Bachelor's  degree  in  Comp 
Sci,  Eng'g  or  Math,  or  related 
degree  (Math  oriented)  and  have 
2  yrs  experience  as  a  Software 
QA  Engineer.  40  hrs/wk;  8AM- 
5PM.  $73000/yr.  Send  resume  to 
CEO,  Computer  Manpower  USA, 
Inc.,  15  Old  Forge  Dr,  Warren, 
NJ  07059. 


Business  Systems  Analyst, 
Raleigh,  NC,  Wachovia  Corp. 
Liaison  b/w  Wholesale  Mortgage 
Service  Centers  &  tech, 
providers.  Identify  &  doc.  appl. 
reqs.  for  mortgage  origination 
systems  &  the  mortgage  intranet. 
Reqs.  BA  in  Comp.  Info.  Systems 
2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  pos.  off.  or  as 
Systems  Analyst  or  Prog.  Analyst. 
The  2  yrs.  of  reqd.  exp.  must 
have  incl.  work  w/  IBM  main¬ 
frame  utilities  &  interface  appl. 
incl.  RUMBA,  dail-up  networking, 
troubleshooting  LAN/WAN  con¬ 
nectivity,  FTP  and  HTTP  &  work 
w/  mortgage  processing  appl. 
such  as  UNIFORM,  VISIO,  Lotus 
Notes,  Access.  2  yrs  reqd.  exp. 
must  also  incl.  exp.  in  wholesale 
mortgage  loan  industry.  40hrs/ 
wk,  $39K-$72K,  Send  resume 
&  cvr.  Itr.  to  Lori  Pressley,  201 
S.  College  Street,  NC  0502, 
Charlotte,  NC  28288-0502. 


Call  your 
ITcareers  Sales 
Representative 
or  Janis  Crowley. 

1-800-762-2977 


SYSTEMS/  BUSINESS  ANA¬ 
LYST:  Rome,  GA:  Produce 
requirements  documentation  for 
computer  software  developed  for 
commercial  use  to  support 
in-house  applications.  Function 
as  principal  business  analyst  for 
VP  in  charge  of  software  product 
development.  Assist  VP  in  life  cycle 
mgmt  of  computer  software  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  co.  Communicate  w/ 
exec  project  sponsors,  mktg  & 
user  reps  to  understand  clients' 
needs  for  the  proposed  system 
&  address  concerns  re  business 
&  applications.  Communicate  w / 
product  users  &  propose  modifs 
for  product  functionality  into  soft¬ 
ware  programming  specs.  Utilize 
accepted  vocab  of  the  application 
domain  to  focus  discussions  w/ 
users  &  clarify  user  goals  &  use 
cases.  Utilize  computer  systems 
analysis  &  design  techniques, 
incl  object-oriented  design,  to 
assist  computer  programmers 
to  translate  business  system 
requirements  into  computer 
programming  specs.  Bachelor's 
or  equivalent  in  Computer  Sci, 
Business  Admin.,  Commerce  or 
Engineering  &  2  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered  or  in  a  related  business, 
systems  analysis  position  involving 
definition,  development  &  imple¬ 
mentation  of  computer  systems 
to  meet  clients'  business 
objectives.  Alternatively,  employer 
will  accept  as  qualified  4  yrs  exp 
in  the  job  offered  or  4  yrs  exp  in 
a  related  business,  systems 
analysis  position.  Exp  must  include 
at  least  2  yrs  exp  in  using 
C++/Delphi  &  Object  Oriented 
analysis  &  development.  40  hrs 
per  wk.  S60K  per  yr.  Must  have 
legal  authority  to  work  in  U.S. 
Forward  resume  to  Universal 
Tax,  6  Mathis  Dr.,  N.W.,  Rome, 
GA  30164-2729. 


Senior  Web  Developer 

Programming  in  the  corporate 
environment  using  the  .NET 
framework  &  IDE  using  VB.NET 
&  ASP.NET  creating  both  Winform 
&  Web  forms  applications  since 
Beta  1  through  Public  Release. 
M.S.  in  CS  or  B.S.  in  CS,  Mech. 
Eng.,  or  related  &  5  yrs.  of 
progressive  exp  in  above  pos.  or 
rel.  w/experience  in  ASP  2.0/3.0, 
Visual  Basic  6.0,  Visual  InterDev 
6.0,  VBScript,  JavaScript,  COM, 
ADO.NET, XMUXSUXPATH/XS 
LT/DHTML7CSS,  Crystal  Reports 
(4.x  through  the  .NET  version), 
writing  testing  scripts  in  M.S. 
Visual  Test.  Knowledge  of  Web 
Services,  .NET  Remoting,  & 
Visual  Source  Safe.  40.0  hr/wk. 
9:00  -5:00.  Resume  to:  Laura 
Kobasa,  HR  Director,  Horizon 
Software  Inf  I,  Inc.  5835  Hwy.  20, 
Loganville,  GA  30052. 


Development  Engineer  in 
Denver  for  communications 
convergence  technologies. 
Bach  or  equiv  in  CS,  Comp 
Eng  or  related  required. 
Application  by  resume  only 
to  Leapstone,  Attn:  HR,  fax: 
732-537-6900. 


SYSTEM  ENGINEER:  Manhattan 
Administer  PC  server  hardware, 
Microsoft  Windows  and  Sun 
Solaris  network  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Setup  and  troubleshoot 
Bay,  Foundry  &  Cisco  network 
equipment.  Maintain  data  center 
infrastructure.  Configure  network 
protocols.  Implement  dada  center 
redundancy  mechanisms.  Must 
have  BS  in  Comp  Sci  or  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  or  Electrical/ 
Electronic  Eng.9-5P.  2  yrs  exp. 
Resume  to  HRD,  Multex.com, 
Inc.,  100  William  St.,  NY,  NY, 
10038. 


Software  Developers  (SWD)  are 
responsible  for  design,  develop¬ 
ment  &  coding  of  transaction 
processing  systems.  They  will 
develop  conversion  specifications 
into  sequence  detailed  instruction. 
Duties  include:  analysis  of  user 
requirements;  documentation  of 
System  Requirement  Specification 
(SRS)  for  user;  training  end-user; 
development  and  direction  of 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures;  programming  and  docu¬ 
mentation;  and  debugging  sys¬ 
tems  errors  SWD  for  Oracle 
Financials  Group  must  also 
possess  a  BS/BA  (Foreign 
equivalent  accepted)  in  any 
Engineering  field  plus  5  years 
progressive  exp.  in  job  offered  or 
related  occup.  PLUS  demon¬ 
strated  exp.  with:  (1)  database 
development  using  Oracle 
8i/8.x/7.3,  DB2,  SQL,  PUSQL. 
and  SQL*  LOADER;  (2)  devel¬ 
opment  with  all  aspects  of  Oracle 
Financials  including  functional 
expertise  in  Oracle  General 
Ledger,  Accounts  Receivable, 
Accounts  Payable,  Cash  Manage¬ 
ment,  Fixed  Assets,  etc.(Appli- 
cations  Release  1 1 .5.2  or  higher); 
and  (3)  Operating  Systems  Sun 
Solaris  2.6  and  HP-Unix.  SWD 
for  Actuate  Reporting  Group 

must  also  possess  a  BS/BA 
(Foreign  equivalent  accepted)  in 
any  Engineering  field  plus  5 
years  progressive  exp.  in  job 
offered  or  related  occup.  PLUS 
demonstrated  exp.  with:  (1)  all 
aspects  of  Actuate  eReporting 
Suite  5.0  against  an  Oracle  8i 
database;  (2)  development  using 
Vantive,  CRM,  HTLM,  and 
Javacrsipt;  JSP  and  (3)  Oracle, 
DB2,  SQL,  PUSQL  database 
development.  Familiary  with 
Iplanet/LDAP  directory  server, 
product  integration  and  large 
datawarehouses  preferred.  EEOC 
and  Benefits.  Applicants  should 
mail  resumes  to  Director, 
Employee  Resources.  Paymen- 
tech,  Inc.,  4  Northeastern  Blvd., 
Salem,  NH  03079-1 952.  NoT/C 
Please. 


Web  Engineer.  Will  specify,  design, 
develop,  and  deploy  internet 
applications  with  appropriate 
written  documentation.  Develop, 
maintain  and  enhance  current 
and  future  web  sites,  and 
research,  design  and  develop 
software  systems  in  conjunction 
with  all  software  engineering 
groups.  Act  as  technical  resource 
to  other  professionals  and 
work  with  software  development 
management  to  identify  growth 
opportunities  for  process  im¬ 
provement  and  new  product 
lines.  Requires  Bachelors  Degree 
in  Electronics  and  Communication 
Engineering  or  closely  related 
field;  four  years  of  experience  in 
job  offered  or  software  engineer; 
experience  must  include  at  least 
one  year  developing  and  deploy¬ 
ing  web  interface  applications. 
Employer:  OpenGlobe,  Inc.,  Los 
Gatos,  California.  Send  resume 
to  Nora  Doherty,  Escient 
Technologies,  6325  Digital  Way, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46278. 


Programmers,  Jr.  Programmers, 
Software  Engineers  &  DBAs 
Design,  develop,  test  and  imple¬ 
ment  specialized  software  apps 
using  (a)  PVCSTracker,  StarTool, 
Lotus  Notes,  Comparex,  C,  C++, 
Oracle.  COBOL,  Test  Director 
and  related  testing  tools:  (b) 
Weblogic,  Corba,  Java,  SAP, 
ABAP/4,  Visio,  Rational  Rose. 
Clearcase,  Cold  fusion;  (c)  Sybase, 
Lotus  notes.  Replication  Server, 
Toad,  Rapid  SQL,  C,  C++,  PFC, 
Power  Designer.  Rational  Rose; 
(d)  Cold  Fusion,  Rational  Rose, 
Sybase,  IIS,  Iplanet,  XP,  ASP,  XML, 
JSP,  Oracle;  (e)  Websphere, 
Homesite.  Corba,  Rational  Rose, 
Oracle,  EJB,  C,  C++,  DB-2, 
Websphere  Studio,  C,  C++;  (f) 
Oracle/Sybase  DBA  and  Adaptive 
Server  for  manufacturing  and 
service  organizations;  (g)  People 
soft  Financials-AR.  AP,  GL,  Oracle, 
Peopletools,  Peoplecode,  nVision, 
Crystal  Reports.  US  Workers  only. 
Consulting  positions  requiring 
travel.  Prevailing  wage/benefits. 
Send  resume  to  HR,  SSG  3300 
Buckeye  Rd.,  Suite  555,  Atlanta, 
GA  30341 ,  identifying  interested 
position(s). 


Director  of  Information  Services 
for  Int'l  Branch  of  Household 
Products  co.  in  Miami.  Responsible 
for  dsgn,  research,  dvlpmt  & 
technical  svc  of  co's  specialized 
IT  dvlpmt,  n/work  d/base  dsgn, 
intranet,  internet  &  system  analy¬ 
sis  &  administration  activities  for 
CIC's  group  of  co's  both  at  home 
&  abroad.  Direct  engg  svc  of 
WAN,  LAN  &  mgmt  n/work 
s/ware  systems  &  technologies. 
Provide  tech  support  in  the 
application  of  specialized  trouble 
shooting  techniques  to  analyze, 
diagnose  &  solve  specific  n/work 
d/base  malfunction  problems. 
Provide  engg  training  &  techni¬ 
cal  instructions  to  Co's  other  info 
systems  engineers  in  provision 
of  internet  &  intranet  communi¬ 
cation  solutions.  Dvlp  &  update 
conventional  web-based  d/base, 
mgmt  n/work  &  graphics  tech¬ 
nologies  &  related  info  system 
engg  processes  pursuant  to 
specific  technical  reqmts,  specs 
&  criteria  defined  by  Co's  Sr. 
Engg  Mgrs.  Apply  advance  engg 
technologies  to  provide  engg 
support  for  improving  reliability  & 
performance  of  Co's  proprietary 
info  systems  &  network  commu¬ 
nications  technologies.  Update 
Co's  current  engg  reqmts,  specs, 
criteria  &  stds  utilized  for  n/work 
communication  activities  in  this 
rapidly  developing  IT  field.  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  innovation  of 
specialized  network,  database 
systems  &  dvlpmt  of  variety  of 
specialized  qlty  control  &  trouble 
shooting  in  this  field.  Dvlp 
specialized  engg  reqmts  &  crite¬ 
ria  used  to  provide  info  system 
engg  support  of  sophisticated 
mgmt  network  systems.  Formu¬ 
late  engg  &  dsgn  strategies  in 
anticipation  of  future  technical 
demands  in  this  highly  special¬ 
ized  technical  field.  Reqmts: 
Bach  deg  or  equivalent  in  Comp 
Sci,  Engg  or  related  field.  6  yrs 
exp  in  the  job  offd  or  6  yrs  exp  as 
Info  Services  Director/Manager. 
Will  consider  applicants  w/any 
suitable  combo  of  education, 
training  or  exp.  Respond  to: 
The  Clorox  International  Co, 
5301  Blue  Lagoon  Dr,  Miami, 
FL  33126,  Attn:  Christine 
Kesl/Maggie  Frenero 


Software  Engineers-Will  work  in 
various  unanticipated  locations 
throughout  the  US.  Analyze, 
develop,  and  manage  software 
systems  for  clients,  focusing 
on  application  servers  and  data¬ 
base  in  a  hybrid  environment, 
such  as  Authoria  HR,  Genesys, 
Scopus  Webteam,  IIS  and 
Oracle  database.  Support  CTI 
applications  and  backup  all  NT 
servers.  Install  shield  package. 
Use  C++,  Oracle  SQL,  SDS, 
Tivoli,  Unix  scripts,  and  CGI  as 
tools.  Reqs:  Master  in  Computer 
Science,  Comptuer  Engineering, 
or  Information  Systems  and 
1  yr  exp  in  the  job  offered. 
$71 ,392.50/yr,  40  hrs/wk,  8a-5p, 
M-F.  Mail  resume  to  Colorado 
Department  of  Labor  and  Em¬ 
ployment,  Employment  Programs, 
ATTN:  Jim  Shimada,  Two  Park 
Central,  Suite  400, 1515  Arapahoe 
Street,  Denver,  CO  80202-2117, 
and  refer  to  refernce  number 
C05017029.  Application  is  by 
resume  only. 


Software  Engineer: 

Senior  Embedded  Perform  em¬ 
bedded  development  using  Vx- 
Works,  Simple  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Protocol  (SNMP)  and 
Abstract  Syntax  Notation 
1  (ASN.1).  Develop  distributed 
computing  environment  and 
perform  networking  using  C, 
Synchronous  Optical  Network 
(SONET),  Ethernet,  Bellcore/ 
Telcordia  standards.  Requires 
Master's  in  CS/EE/ME  or  acad¬ 
emic  equivalent  and  1  yr.  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Software  Engineer 
or  as  a  Systems  Analyst.  (Bach¬ 
elor’s  in  CS/EE/ME  or  academic 
equivalent  plus  5  yrs.  of  progres¬ 
sive  experience  acceptable.) 
Interview  and  job  site  in  Acton, 
MA.  8am-5pm,  40  hrs/wk.  Wages: 
$100,000/yr.  Send  2  resumes 
to:  Case  #  20011543,  Labor 
Exchange  Office,  19  Staniford 
St.,  1st  FI,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Hutchison  Whampoa  Americas, 
Ltd  (HWL)  seeks  Dir.  of  Bus.  Dev 
for  Bellevue  Office:  DESC:  Id  & 
rsrch  new  tech  &  bus  opps  for 
HWL.  Dev  &  mng  deploy  of  HWL 
global  speech  tech  strat's.  Id  & 
rev  global  standards  &  req's, 
vendor  selection,  contract  terms/ 
items,  prod  dev,  fac.  integration 
of  var  country  plans.  Analyze  & 
deter,  bus  &  tech  req’s  of  next 
gen  wireless  oper  units.  Id  & 
rsrch  new  s/w,  h/w  &  emerging 
tech,  trends  &  market  dev's  con¬ 
sistent  w/  H3G  bus  strat's  in 
enabling  tech  areas  incl.  voice 
recog,  messaging  &  loc  enabled 
app's.  Perf.  teas  studies  &  cost/ 
ben  analyses  for  tech  &  bus  ini¬ 
tiatives.  Eval  new  &  exist  bus 
plans,  due  dilig,  &  make  rec's  on 
potential  acquis,  targets.  Util  CRM, 
d/b  &  financial  modeling.  REQ: 
MS  in  Bus  Admin,  Bus,  MIS,  Fin, 
or  Econ  +  5  yrs  of  exp  mnging  & 
executing  full  life  cycle  ERP  s/w 
dev  proj  from  incep  to  delivery. 
Analyzing  bus  proc  &  info  sys's 
&  prov  tech  solns  for  bus  req's  & 
needs.  Dev  &  exec  global  s/w 
marketing  &  sales  strat's.  Cndct 
teas  studies  &  perf  cost/ben 
analysis  for  tech  &  bus  initiatives. 
Must  be  fluent  in  Cantonese  & 
Engl.  Pis  send  resumes  to  L. 
Putzel,  HW-101,  HWL,  10900 
NE  8th  St.,  Suite  1488,  Bellevue. 
WA  98004.  Job#  required. 


Systems  Analyst  Programmer. 
Plans,  develops,  test  &  docs 
computer  programs,  applying 
knowledge  of  progr.  techniques 
&  computer  systems.  Resp.  for 
designing  Web  pgs  &  writing 
HTML  &  Cold  Fusion  scripts  for 
an  Asset  Mngmt  Tracking  System 
known  as  Scanman.  This  system 
will  be  undergoing  major  devel¬ 
opment  as  it  replaces  several 
outgoing  legacy  systems.  Duties 
include  the  dev  of  intuitive  inter¬ 
faces,  appropriate  product  delivery, 
&  dev  solutions  to  correct  any 
existing  software  problems.  Req 
3  yrs  exp  in  job /  3  yrs  exp  as  a 
Business  Analyst  (computers), 
Proj.  Mngr  (comp.),  &/or  Mngr, 
Spec  Proj  (comp.).  Job/lntvw 
Site:  Colorado  Springs,  CO. 
$56,950/yr.  40  hr.  wk.  8am-5pm. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  U.S.  Mail  resume  to: 
Colorado  Department  of  Labor 
&  Employment,  Employment 
Programs,  ATTN:  Jim  Shimada, 
Two  Park  Central,  Ste  400, 
1515  Arapahoe  St.,  Denver,  CO 
80202-2117,  &  refer  to  order  #: 
CO  5016395.  Application  is  by 
resume  only. 


Coibis  Corp.  seeks  Data/Info  Sys's 
Analyst  for  Seattle  Office.  DESC: 
Monitor,  maintain,  &  upgrade 
corp  info  sys's  &  DB's.  Test,  eval¬ 
uate,  &  update  h/w  &  s/w  to 
determine  efficiency,  reliability,  & 
compatibility  w/  existing  sys.  Dev 
&  impl  stored  procedures  &  file 
triggers  to  mod  &  cust  info  sys  to 
meet  evolving  bus  req's.  Monitor 
DB  &  sys  usage  &  pert.  Maintain 
&  admin  data  replication.  Plan  & 
execute  DB  backups,  sys  recov, 
&  data,  schema  &  config  changes. 
REQ:  3  yrs  of  exp  in  skills  & 
tech's  listed  above.  Exp  may  be 
gained  concurrently.  Pis  send 
resume  to  K.  Avaiusini,  CB-101 , 
1 5395  SE  30th  PI,  #  300.  Bellevue. 
WA,  98007.  Job#  required. 


Digeo  seeks  Lead  S/W  Architect 
for  Palo  Alto,  CA  office.  DESC: 
Arch,  dsgn,  &  impl.  highly  scalable 
data  distrib.  sys,  apps,  &  middle 
ware  data  access  &  comm,  layers 
for  trans.  of  dig.  TV  brdcst.  & 
multimedia  datacast  util.  C/C++, 
XML,  RDBMS  Linux/Unix,  & 
Win.  Ensure  secure  trans.  of 
data  from  head  unit  to  set  top 
boxes  via  hybrid  fiber  coaxial 
netwks  util.  TCP/IP,  HTTP,  FTP. 
multicast,  MPEG-2  datacast,  & 
gen.  cryptography  like  digital  sig, 
DRM,  &  SSL.  REQ:  BS  in  CS, 
Math,  or  EE  +  5  yrs  exp  dsgn.  & 
dev.  netwk.  apps.  util.  C/C++, 
TCP/IP  on  Unix,  &  Win.  In  add.. 
2  yrs  exp.  dsgn,  dev,  &  impl.  highly 
scalable  secure  data  distrib.  sys. 
util,  internet  arch.  &  protocols, 
TCP/IP,  HTTP(s),  FTP,  Multicast, 
XML,  DRM  Sys.  &  Cryptography. 
Prem.  sal  +  bns  &  benes.  Pis. 
reply  to  HR,  Job#  DI-102, 8815- 
122nd  AVE  NE,  Kirkland,  WA 
98033. 
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COMPUTER 

Kaiser  Permanente's  IT 
division  has  the  following 
open  positions  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  (all  levels/all  types)  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Pasadena, 
CA;  Walnut  Creek,  CA; 
Concord,  CA;  Oakland,  CA; 
Portland,  OR;  Silver  Spring, 
MD;  Lake  Oswego,  OR; 
Aurora,  CO;  Atlanta,  GA; 
and  Brooklyn  Heights,  OH. 
Travel  may  be  required  for 
some  positions. 

•  Programmer  Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Software  Engineers 

•  Systems  Architects 

•  QA  Engineers 

•  Database  Administrators 

•  Project/Program  Managers 

•  Network  Engineers 

•  Business  Analysts 

Please  apply  online  at 
www.kD.ora/iobs.  Or  send 
resume,  indicating  Source 
Code  CWDBAL,  to  KPIT, 
PO  Box  151,  Nutting  Lake, 
MA  01865,  or  eilehoff @ 
kpit.ora.  EOE 


KAISER  PERMANENTE* 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  to  lead  a  team  in  the 
analysis,  design,  development, 
testing,  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  ERP  application 
software  for  the  pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals  and  healthcare  industry 
in  a  distributed  n-tier  client/server 
environment  using  object  oriented 
programming,  Visual  Basic,  Or¬ 
acle,  SQL  Server.  C/C++,  HTML, 
Java  Script,  Java,  ABAP/4  and 
SAP  R/3  under  Windows  2000/ 
NT  and  UNIX  operating  systems; 
Interact  with  clients  to  extract 
requirements  and  arrive  at 
expected  technical  specifications; 
Supervise  and  mentor  junior 
Programmers.  Require:  Bachelor's 
degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Engineering,  Pharmaceutical 
Science,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  two  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered  or  as  a  Pro¬ 
grammer.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignments  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Competitive  salary  offered.  Send 
resume  to:  Prasad  R.  Patury, 
Navtech,  LLC,  2028  Powers 
Ferry  Rd.,  Suite  170  A,  Atlanta, 
GA  30339;  Attn:  Job  SS. 


digital-X,  inc.  is  hiring  all 


levels  of  Software  Engineers. 


May  be  placed  at  client  sites 


nationwide.  Send  resumes 


to  4675  Stevens  Creek  Blvd, 


Suite  241,  Santa  Clara,  CA 


95051.  ATTN:  deby 


Engineers  needed.  SKG,  Inc.,  an 
Ashland.  MA  based  company, 
has  senior  &  mid-level  positions 
available  for  qualified  candidates 
possessing  BS  or  equiv.  &  2 
years  work  exp.  Design  and 
develop  web-based  financial 
services  products  for  Internet. 
Work  with  3  of  the  following:  Java 
Swing.  Oracle  8i.  NT  &  Unix  Sys¬ 
tem  Administration,  Java 
Security  (SSL  &  Encryption). 
Send  resume  &  references  to 
careeis@skginc.net 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE 
ENGINEER 

RegScan,  Inc.,  aprovider  of  world- 
class  data  access  and  retrieval 
systems,  seeks  a  software  engi¬ 
neer.  This  position  involves 
designing,  analyzing,  prototyping, 
programming  and  testing  of 
database  software,  including 
Internet-accessible  database 
software  utilizing  Delphi,  Java 
Script,  COM+,  and  XML/XSLT. 
Development  follows  modern 
software-lifecycle  processes.  A 
qualified  applicant  should  hold 
a  Master's  degree  in  computer 
science  or  engineering  discipline, 
and  possess  experience  in  local 
and  wide  area  networks,  on-line 
transaction  security  and  auditing, 
and  synchronization  with  remote 
databases  .  Mail  resumes  to  Dr. 
Robert  Lang,  VP,  Regscan,  Inc., 
800  West  Fourth  St.,  Williamsport, 
PA  17701  or  e-mail  rlana@ 
renscan.com  only.  No  phone 
calls! 


J.D.  Edwards  is  a  one  billion 
dollar  global  software  company 
that  is  enabling  collaborative 
commerce  in  the  connected 
economy.  We  currently  have 
openings  in  a  number  of  areas, 
at  all  levels,  including:  software 
developer,  business  software 
developer,  programmer/analyst, 
internet  programmer,  software 
quality  assurance  engineer, 
business  software  quality 
software  engineer,  technical 
consultant,  web  developer,  data¬ 
base  administrator,  technical 
specialist,  technical  support 
specialist,  applications  consultant, 
and  other  IT  positions.  Positions 
are  available  at  our  world  head¬ 
quarters  in  Denver  and  at  other 
locations  throughout  the  United 
States  including  San  Francisco, 
Costa  Mesa,  California,  Chicago, 
Texas,  New  Jersey,  Boston, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  etc..  Please  visit 
our  website  for  a  complete 
listing  of  available  job  openings, 
locations  and  other  informat¬ 
ion:  www.idedwards.com.  J.D. 
Edwards  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Systems  Analyst  40  hours  per 
week  8:00  a.m  -5  p.m  $28.10 
per  hour.  Duties  include  communi¬ 
cation  with  users  (clients)  for  un¬ 
derstanding  complex  system  re¬ 
quirements.  Analyze  user  (client) 
requirements  and  translate  user 
needs  to  business  rules  for 
application  development.  Design 
databases,  produce  detailed 
design,  program  and  technical 
specification  documents.  Write 
program  code  for  client/server 
technology  and  internet  application 
development.  Maintain  and  sup¬ 
port  already  existing  legacy 
systems  and  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  using  Server  pages, 
VBScript,  Windows  NT,  Unix 
JavaScript,  Crystal  Reports,  Cold 
Fusion,  C  and  C++.  B.S  in  Math  or 
Computer  Science  and  2  years 
experience  as  a  programmer  or 
analyst  required.  Send  resume 
to  MDCD/ESA,  P.O.Box  11170, 
Detroit,  Ml  48202-1170.  Ref  No. 
201611.  Employer  Paid  Ad 


COMPUTER 

BEA  Systems,  Inc.  is  the  world's 
leading  application  infrastructure 
software  company.  We  currently 
have  the  following  exciting  op¬ 
portunities  at  the  following  sites: 
San  Jose  and  San  Francisco, 
CA;  Liberty  Corner,  NJ;  Boulder, 
CO:  Redmond.  Seattle,  and 
Bellevue,  WA;  Burlington,  MA; 
Cary,  NC;  and,  Plano,  TX. 

Software  Engineers'  (all  levels) 
Consultants'  (all  levels) 

Product  Manager  (all  levels) 
Accountant  (all  levels) 

'Travel  may  be  required 

You  may  use  our  online  resume 
form  by  visiting  www.bea.com. 
You  may  also  send  a  hard  copy, 
indicating  position  of  interest,  to: 
BEA  Systems,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
541318  Waltham,  MA.  02454- 
1318.  Fax:  (877)  700-9020.  E- 
mail:  iobs@bea.com.  Principals 
Only.  EOE. 


Numann  Technologies,  Inc.,  an 
Elk  Grove,  CA  based  Software 
Consulting  firm  is  looking  for: 

Computer  Programmers 
UNIX  System  Administrators 
Software  Engineers 

Must  have  at  least  a  Bachelor 
Degree  in  Computer  Science/ 
Mathematics/Physics  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  with  at  least  3-5  years  relevant 
experience.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  from  Elk  Grove,  CA  to 
temporary  worksites  throughout 
the  US,  to  be  paid,  at  least,  the 
prevailing  wage  in  that  area. 
Employee  will  remain  employed 
by  Numann  Technologies.  Inc. 
E.O.E. 

Fax  or  mail  resume  to: 

Numann  Technologies,  Inc., 
9021  Lanetry  Court,  Elk  Grove, 
CA  95758;  Fax:  (916)  351-0337; 
Email:  gen@numann.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  test,  implement, 
and  maintain  financial  applications 
and  call  center  applications  in  a 
client/server  environment  using 
object  oriented  programming, 
Oracle,  C,  C++.YACC++,  Pro'C, 
C  ISAM,  Java,  JDBC,  Servlets 
and  Java  Beans,  as  well  as 
TCP/IP,  SNA  and  ISO  standard 
protocols  under  UNIX,  SUN 
Solaris  and  AIX  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Require:  M.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering, 
or  a  closely  related  field  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Programmer/Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Send  resume  to:  Debra 
L.  Crow,  Citibank  Universal  Card 
Services,  8787  Baypine  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32256;  Attn: 
Job  GJ. 


Trisoft  Solutions,  Inc.  is  hiring 
all  levels  of  Programmer/ 
Analysts  and  Software 
Engineers.  Send  resumes 
to  555  N.  Mathilda  Ave., 


Suite  15,  Sunnyvale,  CA 
94086.  Assigned  to  client 
sites  nationwide. 


Software  Engineer 
Development  of  online  banking 
applications  for  a  financial  con¬ 
solidation  portal.  Requirements: 
A  working  knowledge  of  Internet 
security  technology,  international 
transaction  service  and  Statistical 
modeling.  Experience  with  OOD 
(J2EE),  Oracle,  SQL,  XML,  and 
CORBA  a  must  (2  years).  Full 
time  position  located  in  Miami, 
offers  good  salary/benefits. 
Qualified  applicants  with  M.S.  in 
Comp.  Science  or  Eng.  or  eq. 
based  upon  combination  of  ed. 
and  exp.  Send  resume  only  to: 
Human  Resources  Mgr,  TODOI 
Services,  7600  NW  19  St.,  #600, 
Miami,  FI.  33126. 


SR.  SYSTEMS  ANALYST  Design 
&  dvlp  new  web-based  applica¬ 
tions  w/  MFG/PRO  &  Progress. 
B.S.  Eng.  or  Computer  Sci.  or 
equiv  +  5  yr  in  job  or  software 
dvlpt.  reqd.QAD  MFG/PRO  ERP 
w/in  Progress  4GL  Relational 
database  &  UNIX  exp  reqd. 
$86K/yr.  Apply  to:  Bravepoint, 
5875  Peachtree  Industrial  Blvd 
#200.  Norcross.  GA  30092. 


PROJECT  MANAGER  to  man¬ 
age,  plan,  direct  and  coordinate 
large  IT  projects  related  to  the 
design,  development  and  support 
of  data  processing  systems  using 
JDEdwards  One  World  ERP 
software,  Visual  Basic,  RDBMS, 
Oracle.  Sybase,  Clipper,  Basic 
and  Ariba  e-procurement  software 
on  AS/400,  Novell  Netware, 
Windows  NT/2000  and  AIX  plat¬ 
forms;  Prepare  project  reports 
for  upper  management  and 
clients;  Ensure  that  goals  and 
objectives  of  projects  are  ac¬ 
complished  within  prescribed 
time  frame  and  funding  parame¬ 
ters;  Establish  work  plan  and 
staffing  for  each  phase  of  project; 
Confer  with  project  staff  to  outline 
work  plan  and  to  assign  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  scope  of 
authority;  Confer  with  project 
personnel  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  to  resolve  problems; 
Train  and  supervise  project  staff. 
Require:  M.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Information  Systems, 
or  a  closely  related  field  with 
three  years  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  as  a  Manager  of  IT 
Projects.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Send  resume  to:  Jaba 
Ghosh,  Infoquest,  Inc.,  3865 
Lawrenceville  Hwy.,  Suite  102, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30044;  Attn: 
Job  PM. 


TEALEAF  TECHNOLOGY,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  CA,  web  applica¬ 
tion  monitoring  software  company 
is  hiring: 

•  Programmer  Analyst 
For  travel  to  various  locations, 
including  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  Areas  REQ:  B.S.  in 
Engineering,  Math,  CS  or  related, 
+  2  yrs  of  exper. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to 
careers@tealeaf.com 
or  fax  to41 5-495-801 8.  EOE. 
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Oates 

remedies  sought  by  the  nine 
nonsettling  states  will  cause 
loss  of  revenue  and  employees 
and  send  his  company’s  multi- 
billion-dollar  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  engine  “into  a  10- 
year  period  of  hibernation.” 

Gates  delivered  his  message 
during  three  days  of  testimony. 
In  the  process,  he  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  he’s  thoroughly  knowl¬ 
edgeable  about  the  technical 
and  legal  issues  facing  his  firm. 

The  job  of  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Colleen  Kollar-Kotelly, 
who  is  also  acting  as  jury,  is  to 
decide  whether  Gates  was 
bluffing.  Some  users  are  con¬ 
vinced  he  was.  “It’s  hyperbole,” 
Larry  Young,  IS  manager  at  In¬ 
ternational  Environment  Corp., 
an  air-conditioner  parts  maker 
in  Oklahoma  City,  said  of  Gates’ 
threat. 

Still,  Gates  “did  an  admirable 
job  presenting  his  case,  as  bad 
as  it  was,”  said  Young. 

The  threat  to  pull  Windows 
“was  a  little  bit  on  the  outra¬ 
geous  side,”  said  Kevin  Shauvin, 
IS  director  at  Huntwood  In¬ 
dustries  Inc.,  a  Spokane,  Wash.- 
based  cabinet  maker.  But  he 
credited  Microsoft  with  bring¬ 
ing  some  standardization  to  IT. 
The  court  has  to  ensure  that 
this  standardization  “is  not  dis¬ 
turbed,”  Shauvin  said. 

Frank  Orlow,  technical  ser¬ 
vices  manager  at  Clark  Retail 
Enterprises  Inc.,  an  Oak  Brook, 
Ill.-based  operator  of  more  than 
1,330  convenience  stores,  does¬ 
n’t  believe  Microsoft  would  pull 
Windows  from  the  market.  But 
Gates’  testimony  helped  the 
company’s  credibility,  he  said. 
“1  felt  uncomfortable  when  he 
stepped  away  from  the  CEO  po¬ 
sition  . . .  and  let  other  people 
be  up  front  speaking  for  Micro¬ 
soft,"  Orlow  said.  “Like  he  was 
trying  to  hide  something.” 

Gates  wasn’t  hiding  from  the 
questions  posed  by  the  states’ 
attorney,  Steven  Kuney,  who 
was  clearly  out  to  rattle  his 


witness.  Questioning  Gates 
about  his  assertion  that  the 
remedies  would  lead  to 
cloning  of  Windows,  Kuney 
asked  icily,  “Does  that  some¬ 
how  not  happen  when  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  cloning  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  software?”  When  faced 
with  hostile  questions,  Gates 
calmly  stuck  to  his  arguments. 

Before  he  took  the  stand, 
Gates  presented  a  163-page  tes¬ 
timony  that  included  a  detailed 
analysis  of  state  remedies  that 
would  force  Microsoft  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  stripped-down  version 
of  Windows,  allow  other  com¬ 
panies  to  port  Office  to  Linux 
and  other  operating  systems, 
make  Internet  Explorer  open 
source  and  offer  developers  ac¬ 
cess  to  Windows  source  code. 

In  that  testimony,  Gates 
made  “legitimate  points”  in 
support  of  his  contention  that 
the  remedy  sought  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  nine 
states  that  have  refused  to  sign 
the  Bush  administration  settle¬ 
ment  wasn’t  thought  through 


GATES  ASSERTED  that  proposed 
remedies  would  shelve  Windows, 
but  some  said  he’s  bluffing. 


as  well  as  it  should  have  been, 
said  Rich  Gray,  an  antitrust  at¬ 
torney  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

But  Gates’  assertion  that  the 
remedies  would  force  Win¬ 
dows  off  the  market  is  “a  non- 
credible”  claim  that  jeopardizes 
his  entire  testimony,  said  Ste¬ 
ven  Newborn,  an  antitrust  ex¬ 
pert  at  the  Washington  office  of 
law  firm  Clifford  Chance 
Rogers  &  Wells  LLP.  “Judges 


are  savvy,”  he  said.  “They  hear 
these  threats  all  the  time.” 

The  potential  is  there  that 
the  judge  will  view  Gates’  testi¬ 
mony  as  a  bluff,  agreed  Dana 
Hayter,  a  former  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  antitrust  attor¬ 
ney  at  Howard,  Rice,  Ne- 
merovski,  Canady,  Falk  & 
Rabkin  in  San  Francisco.  But 
Gates’  witness-stand  perfor¬ 
mance  may  help  him. 

“Demeanor  is  important 
when  evaluating  testimony,” 
said  Hayter.  “It  may  be  true 
that  from  Gates’  perspective,  it 
would  be  the  end  of  the  world 
as  he  knows  it,  but  that’s  his 
subjective  perspective.” 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  said 
Tim  Guyer,  an  IT  director  at 
Werner  Co.  in  Greenville,  Pa. 
“Windows  is  so  ingrained  in 
the  world  right  now”  that 
Gates  wouldn’t  be  able  to  with¬ 
draw  it  from  the  market  even  if 
he  wanted  to,  he  said.  • 


Reporter  Carol  Sliwa 
contributed  to  this  story. 


Score  Card 

Microsoft  has  been  found  in 
violation  of  antitrust  law  for 
illegally  maintaining  its  oper¬ 
ating  system  monopoly.  The 
judge  has  two  choices:  adopt 
a  DOJ-backed  settlement  or 
the  tougher  remedies  sought 
by  nine  nonsettling  states. 
Last  week,  Chairman  Bill 
Gates  took  the  stand: 

PERFORMANCE:  He  was 

assertive,  engaged,  prepared  and 
unbowed. 

CONTENT:  Gates  may  have  raised 
good  points  about  the  remedies,  but 
his  dire  predictions  about  the  poten¬ 
tial  destruction  of  his  company  and 
Windows  could  hurt  his  credibility. 

VERDICT:  The  judge  offered  no 
clues.  She  didn’t  question  Gates  and 
gave  no  hint  of  how  she  really  feels. 


What  do  you  think 
WLULK  about  Gates’  testi- 
T  irtjrlX  mony?  Join  the 
I  Jl  discussion  at: 

www.computerworld.com/q?a1920 


Continued  from  page  1 

Fiorina 

shareholders  in  order  to  secure 
their  votes  in  the  March  19 
proxy  election.  Walter  Hewlett, 
formerly  a  member  of  HP’s 


HP  CEO  FIORINA  testified  that 
documents  entered  into  evidence 
were  for  planning  purposes  only. 


board  of  directors,  filed  the  suit 
claiming  that  there  was  a 
coverup  and  alleging  that  HP’s 
management  had  bought  votes 
from  Frankfurt-based  Deutsche 
Bank  AG  by  promising  future 
business. 

“There  was  material  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  not  disclosed  to 
the  shareholders  of  this  com¬ 
pany,”  Stephen  Neal,  Hewlett’s 
attorney,  said  in  his  opening 
statement.  “[Shareholders]  did 
not  have  the  complete  picture. 
For  that  reason,  the  proxy  vote 
should  be  overturned.” 

Some  users  were  sympathet¬ 
ic  to  that  view.  “I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  strong  argument 
Walter  is  pitching  from  a  per¬ 
spective  of  corporate  disclo¬ 
sure  and  responsibility  to 
stockholders,”  said  Joseph  Pol- 
lizzi,  president  of  Encompass, 
a  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
user  group  in  Chicago. 

But  when  HP  Chairwoman 
and  CEO  Carly  Fiorina  took  the 
stand,  she  rejected  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  documents  that  Neal 


entered  as  evidence.  She  called 
them  planning  reports  and  said 
it  would  be  irresponsible  to  re¬ 
lease  that  data  to  shareholders. 
Her  testimony  was  backed  up 
by  HP  Chief  Financial  Officer 
Robert  Wayman. 

The  documents  were  re¬ 
ports  drawn  up  by  business 
units  new  to  the  details  of  the 
merger,  Wayman  said.  Because 
of  antitrust  regulations,  Fiori¬ 
na  testified,  only  a  fraction  of 
employees  at  the  two  compa¬ 
nies  had  access  to  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  com¬ 
bined  company. 

Executive  Support 

HP  executives  got  support 
from  the  final  witness.  HP  Di¬ 
rector  Phil  Condit,  who  is  also 
chairman  and  CEO  of  The  Boe¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Chicago,  bolstered 
HP’s  claims  that  documents 
questioned  by  Walter  Hewlett 
were  planning  estimates  and 
weren’t  needed  by  the  board  or 
shareholders  in  making  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  merger. 


Neal  also  argued  that  Fiorina 
and  Wayman  had  cut  a  deal  to 
get  Deutsche  Bank  to  switch  17 
million  of  its  24  million  votes 
in  favor  of  the  merger. 

Fiorina  and  Wayman  denied 
that  they  had  cut  a  last-minute 
deal  with  Deutsche  Bank. 

The  long  proxy  fight  and  the 
current  court  battle  may  have 
strained  user  relations  as  much 
as  ruffled  stockholder  atti¬ 
tudes.  Pollizzi  said,  “I  also  have 
to  wonder  if  [Hewlett]  also 
looks  at  this  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  both  existing  and  poten¬ 
tial  customers  . . .  and  how  this 
protracted  and,  at  times,  ran¬ 
corous  discussion  affects  our 
opinions  and  our  planning  on 
who  our  IT  provider  of  tomor¬ 
row  will  be.”  I 


(  y.  ||^  *lr  Visit  our  Web  site  for 
V^yUlv^IA.  ongoing  coverage 
T  of  HP's  legal  battles 

1  J1  and  merger  moves: 


www. computerworid.com/q?a1650 


Reporter  Jaikumar  Vijayan 
contributed  to  this  story. 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

That’s  Incredible! 


Bill  gates’  father  is  a  lawyer.  Gates  himself  was  a 
prelaw  student  before  he  dropped  out  of  Flarvard  to  start 
Microsoft,  where  he’s  worked  closely  with  some  very 
good,  very  smart  lawyers  over  the  past  three  decades. 
You’d  think  in  all  that  time,  surrounded  from  boyhood  by 
people  who  understand  how  courts  work,  that  some  of  that  legal 
savvy  would  have  rubbed  off. 

Apparently  not.  Gates  still  thinks  a  courtroom  is  a  debating  club 
that’s  all  about  clever  rhetoric  and  definitional  nitpicking. 

But  it’s  not.  Ultimately,  it’s  about  credibility. 


U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Colleen  Kollar- 
Kotelly  wants  to  trust  Gates.  It  would  make  her 
job  a  lot  easier  if  she  could  believe  that  Micro¬ 
soft  will  act  responsibly  in  the  future.  Users 
also  want  to  believe  that  Microsoft  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  Even  Microsoft’s  competitors  would 
like  that  —  if  only  they  could  believe  it. 

But  Microsoft  has  credibility  problems.  And 
last  week,  Bill  Gates  made  it  pretty  hard  for 
people  to  trust  what  he  said. 

There  was  Gates  on  the  witness  stand,  testify¬ 
ing  in  the  penalty  phase  of  Microsoft’s  antitrust 
trial.  By  all  accounts,  he  was  far  more  polished 
than  during  his  videotaped  trial  deposition, 
which  Justice  Department  prosecutors  used  so 
effectively  to  convict  Microsoft  of  breaking  an¬ 
titrust  laws.  Last  week,  Gates  was  occasionally 
nervous  but  often  supremely  confident.  By 
Tuesday,  he  was  even  making  the  judge  laugh. 

But  was  he  making  the  judge  actually  trust 
him?  Probably  not. 

It  didn’t  help  Gates’  credibility  that  he  paint¬ 
ed  doomsday  endgames  for  each  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  proposed  by  the  nine  states  that  didn’t  sign 
on  to  the  Justice  Department’s  settlement 
agreement  with  Microsoft.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gates,  the  remedies  would 
prevent  Microsoft  from  fixing  secu¬ 
rity  holes,  allow  competitors  to  ef¬ 
fortlessly  clone  Windows,  require 
every  idea  for  an  API  that  came  into 
a  Microsoft  developer’s  head  to  be 
reported  immediately  to  competi¬ 
tors,  and  force  the  company  to  fire 
most  of  its  employees. 

Eventually,  even  Gates  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  off-the-wall,  out-of-left- 
field,  hey-it-could-happen  scenarios 
were  unlikely. 

And  it  certainly  didn’t  help  his 


frank  hayes,  Computer- 
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nist,  has  covered  IT  for  more 
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frank_hayes3'computerwo  rld.com. 


credibility  when,  after  insisting  that  making  a 
modular  version  of  Windows  was  technically 
impossible  and  that  he’d  have  to  kill  Windows  if 
the  court  gave  such  an  order,  Gates  admitted 
under  cross-examination  that  Microsoft  already 
has  such  a  product:  Windows  XP  Embedded. 

Or  when  he  admitted  personally  threatening 
Apple’s  CEO  with  canceling  the  Macintosh  ver¬ 
sion  of  Microsoft  Office  after  the  company 
chose  another  Web  browser  instead  of  Micro¬ 
soft’s  Internet  Explorer  —  the  kind  of  retalia¬ 
tion  that,  he  acknowledged  under  questioning, 
one  of  the  states’  proposals  would  prohibit. 

In  fact,  faced  again  and  again  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  convince  the  federal  judge  who  holds  the 
fate  of  his  company  in  her  hands  that  he  is  real¬ 
istic,  responsible  and  credible,  what  did  Gates 
do?  He  spent  three  days  treating  the  whole 
process  as  a  game  —  “word  fencing,”  he  called 
it  —  arguing  over  definitions,  posing  implausi¬ 
ble  situations,  stretching  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  it’s  not  a 
game.  Kollar-Kotelly  now  has  to  decide  whether 
Gates  and  the  company  he  leads  can  be  believed 
when  they  say  that  their  outlaw  days  are  over 
and  that  the  Justice  Department’s 
consent  agreement  is  sufficient  to 
guarantee  their  good  behavior. 

If  the  judge  can’t  believe  that, 
she’ll  have  to  impose  tougher  re¬ 
strictions.  It’s  as  simple  —  and  diffi¬ 
cult  —  as  that. 

It’s  all  about  credibility.  And  the 
last  time  Gates  appeared  in  court, 
his  incredible  videotaped  testimony 
helped  convict  Microsoft  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law. 

This  time  he  may  just  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  judge  that  Microsoft 
J  can’t  be  trusted  not  to  do  it  again.  > 


“THE  CHANGE  you  made  to 
the  system  over  the  weekend  is 
making  my  program  bomb  off,” 
programmer  complains  to  sys¬ 
admin  pilot  fish.  But  Friday's  sys¬ 
tem  log  shows  the  program  got 
the  same  error  before  the  system 
changes,  fish  points  out.  Pro¬ 
grammer  considers,  then  grum¬ 
bles,  “Maybe  so,  but  today  it’s  a 
lot  worse.” 

SUPPORT  pilot  fish  at  fleet 
management  software  vendor 
gets  a  call  from  a  user:  Her  word 
processor  can’t  read  the  text  file 
created  by  the  fleet  management 
application.  Just  reassociate  the 
file,  says  fish.  “I  don’t  know 
how,”  user  says.  Your  network 
admin  can  show  you,  fish  sug¬ 
gests.  Sighs  user,  “I  am  the  net¬ 
work  admin." 

USER  CALLS  sysadmin  pilot 
fish  with  a  configuration  request 
after  he  has  accidentally  deleted 
whole  sections  of  a  document:  “I 
want  you  to  fix  it  so  that  I  can't 
delete  things.” 

IF  THE  E-MAIL  says  “I  Love 
You,”  it's  a  virus,  IT  pilot  fish 
warns  users.  Later  that  day,  one 
user  'fesses  up  to  reinfecting  the 
network.  “I  thought  I  had  virus- 


protection  software  on  my  ma¬ 
chine,”  user  says,  “and  I  wanted 
to  see  what  happened  when  it 
stopped  the  virus.” 

HOSPITAL  IT  pilot  fish’s  new 
PDA  application  lets  nurses  se¬ 
lect  the  time  for  an  event  or  type 
one  in.  But  nurse  admin  objects: 
“That’s  unrealistic  and  difficult  to 
use.”  Any  ideas?  fish  asks.  Says 
nurse  admin,  “Could  you  make  a 
big  picture  of  a  clock?  Then  we 
can  pick  the  time  by  moving  the 
clock’s  hands.” 

C-LEVEL  exec  asks  IT  pilot  fish 
for  a  laptop  and  projector  to  do  a 
presentation  -  “and  a  fat  cable 
to  move  the  documents  from  my 
PC  to  the  laptop.”  What  do  you 
mean,  a  fat  cable?  fish  asks.  “A 
fat  cable,"  C-guy  says.  "As  in, 
something  to  move  a  large  docu¬ 
ment  through  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  Do  I  have  to  be  more 
specific  than  that?" 

Get  specific  with  me:  sharky® 
computerworld.com.  You 

score  a  sharp  Shark  shirt  if  we 
use  your  true  tale  of  IT  life.  And 
check  out  the  daily  feed,  browse 
the  Sharkives  or  sign  up  for 
Shark  Tank  home  delivery  at 
computerworld.  com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 
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FINALLY,  ONE  PLATFORM  FOR 

ALL  YOUR  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE  NEEDS 


THE  BEST  IN  BUSINESS  INTELLIGENCE  JUST  GOT  BETTER: 

>  EASE  OF  USE 

MicroStrategy  7i  is  perfect  for  all  users,  from  report  viewers  to  power  analysts.  Users 
can  create  reports  and  leverage  analytical  workflows  using  simple  drag  and  drop 
actions  normally  only  found  in  Windows  -  all  with  a  zero-footprint  client. 

>  "SPEED  OF  THOUGHT"  PERFORMANCE 

Access  terabyte  databases  with  the  speed  of  multidimensional  cubes.  With  our  new 
Intelligent  CubeTM  architecture,  MicroStrategy  7i  delivers  "speed-of-thought"  analysis 
with  enterprise-ready  infrastructure. 

>  PURE  WEB  ARCHITECTURE/EASY  TO  DEPLOY 

MicroStrategy  7i  was  designed  specifically  for  the  Web.  Our  zero-footprint  client  is  eas¬ 
ily  deployed  through  all  firewalls,  making  it  ideal  for  intranet  and  extranet  deployments. 

>  WORKGROUP  COLLABORATION 

MicroStrategy  7i  makes  it  easy  to  share  information.  You  can  email  reports  to  other 
users,  schedule  reports  for  regular  delivery,  publish  reports  to  your  workgroup,  and 
export  reports  in  Excel,  PDF,  or  HTML  formats. 

>  PORTABLE  ANALYTICAL  MODULES 

With  MicroStrategy  7i's  new  low-cost,  easy-to-customize  analytical  modules,  deploying 
fully  functional  business  intelligence  applications  against  your  existing  databases  has 
never  been  faster. 


See  for  yourself. 

Order  a  fully 
functional  eval  CD 
www.microstrategy.com 


racle9/  Application  Server 
ortal  -  Costs  Much  Less 


Oracle9/AS  Portal 

$80,000 

IBM  WebSphere  Portal 

$272,592 

BEA  WebLogic  Portal 

$228,000 

Plumtree  Portal 

$100,000 

The  more  you  know. 

the  less  you  spend. 

Configuration:  100  users,  4  CPUs 

IBM  pricing  includes  a  restricted  use  license  for  IBM  DB2  database 
BEA  pricing  includes  a  license  for  WebLogic  Personalization  Server 
Plumtree  pricing  is  a  minimum  price  and  may  allow  for  use  by 
more  than  100  users 


oracle.com/ad/portal 
or  call  1.800.633.1072 
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